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TMK MOTHER'S LIFE. her child were buried in the same grave in | remarked Dick rather restless! 
a a ad ET fale Ean Recht frag dg ahem ppd 
— lage to Penfern. fire was burning cheerily. “The toy ey for, it would have been of little aval, for it 


he mother’s life is full of 

From early dawn to Gaylight’s close, 
But oft amid ber household cares, 
some littie poem unawares 

ls writtengown within her heart, 

and of bef life becomes a part. 


some loving words a child may say, 


den carl long put away 
oa f.worn 8 upon the floor, 

An outgrown dress the baby wore, 
A broken toy or fade’ dower, 


May touch tae hoary aune any hour. 
SAVED 


FROM THE WATERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ CECIL'S MISTAKE,” 
ETC., ETC, ETc. 
CHAPTER L. 

W: shall have ug'y weather to night,’’ 








I fear,”’ said Dick Beresford, as he 
entered the old-fashioned porch of 
Penfern House.and found his father 
looking across the en and the moor be 
= to the sun, going to its rest beyond the 
ull leaden-colored sea, where a great bar 
of angry purple clouds overhung the orange 
sky ‘The wind is msing rapidly, and 
already beginning to blow great oo 4 

“Iam afraid we shall,’”’ said Mr. Beree- 
ford, as he shivered at a sudden equal! which 
drove the thick rain under the old stone 

. “Are you wet, Dick?” 

“Rather, ”’ —** y apewered Dick, 
shaking himeelf like a huge Newfoundland 
“I hope I have not kept you waiting, father; 
I shall not be five minutes now.”’ 

As he spoke, the big stalwart Cornishman 
entered the house, passed through the low 
old fashioned hall, and rau up the brosd 
oaken staircase that led to the upper regions 
of the old house, which had belonged to the 
Beresfords from time immemorial. 

It was a quaint, old fashioned. rambling 
Place, which could hardly be called a man- 
sion, and yet which was not a farm house. 
It contained large, low, old oak-paneled 
rocms in abundance, the greater number 

now, and their handsome furniture 
mouldy and damp and moth eaten. There 
Were stately family pictures, too, in some of 
the rooms, and massive old family plate on 
the carved sideboard in the t dining- 
room, which the Beresfords, r and son, 
Used as their common sitting-room; and not 
#0 very long before, the countryfolk in the 
little Cornish village on the coast, stone's 
throw from Penfern, would have told a 
stranger that the Beresfords were great peo 
ple in those parts, rich and mighty —y.and 
they Were great people still in the estimation 
the simple fis although they were 
neither rich nor mighty now; and their only 
to the respect of their fellows were 


sister, who had opened 
when Die a one fair June moraing 
closed was three years old, and 





Robert Beresford had not been a ng 
man then, for he had almost num forty 
vears when he won the love of sweet May 
Paisley; and, after her death he had t 
no other mistress to the old homestead. He 
had mourned his wife with a grief as deep 
as it was sincere, but, when time had mel- 
lowed the flerce summer sorrow into the 
calmer melancholy of autumn, he had txken 
up his old pursuits, and had gone back to 
his books, for Robert Beresford wasa scholar 
and book-worm of great erudition, to which 
he looked for occu , while for the sun- 
shine of life he looked to his son. 

The motherless boy had grown into a fine 
bold, impetuous lad, before his father could 
find it in his heart to deprive himself of his 
company; but then he had sent him away 
to one of the large public schools, and given 
him a first-rate thorough education. He 
had found the benefit of it himself in this 
lonely neighborhood, where social advan- 
tages were few, and he intended that his 
son should settle down at Penfern,and bring 
his wife there some day. 

When Dick grew to manhood, one great 
wish was strong upon him; he wanted to be 
a soldier. It had been a dream ot his child. 
ish days, when the sight of a red coat would 
raise a storm of enthusiasm in his boyish 
heart; and it was a sore sacrifice for him to 
make when he gave up the wish in obedi- 
ence to his father's entreaty,and came home 
for ‘* and all.’’ 

Dick was not a person to do things by 
halves. He had made the sacrifice; and 
having done so, no look, or word, or tone 
reminded his father that it had cost him a 
very fierce struggle to renounce his long- 
cherished hope. and he settled down at 
Pepfern and to the life there as if he wished 
for nothing better. 

After a time it became pleasant enough; 
Dick was fond of all kinds of outdoor erer- 
cises and smusements, hunting. fishing, 
shooting, and boating; but that did not pre- 
vent bim from ‘‘going in’’ for books too; and 
he did his best to enter into his father’s 
pursuits, and had succeeded already to a 
great degree. There was the farming on 
the estate too—aad Dick threw himself into 
it heart and mind; and already, though the 
young man had been at home but two years, 
there had been a sensible increase in the 
revenues,and Pentern was rapidly assuming 
& prosperous and well to do avpearance, to 
which, under the headship of R>bert Beres- 
ford, it had long been a stranger. 

Dinner was ready in the dining-room when 
Dick came down, having changed his wet 
clotbes and brushe‘ the crisply curling dark 
brown hair from bis broad forehead, which 
was a shade Jichter than the bronzed hue of 
his face. His was by no means & 
very handsome face, but his father’s eyes 
rested on it with delight, and dwelt on the 
bright, fearless dark eyes, the strong gleam 
ing white teeth, and the short thick curliog 
hair which was Dick's pride now, for he was 
but one and twenty, and had not until this 

r grown snything but his moustache. 
The beard became him; but it made him 
lock considerably older than his years, and 
the stalwart, black-browed, bearded msn 

ite R bert Beresford at the dinner-table 
might have been thought well thirty years 


eo they had a lifeboat down at Dru 
roe,’’ said Dick, when dinner was over, and 
the servant had left the room le*ving the 
decanters and wineglasses for Mr. Beresford 
where they stood unheeded for both men 
were temperate and abstemious. ‘‘I am 
always afraid of s»mething hapnening on & 
night like this. Listen to it, father. It is 


ng! 

Yen” said the older man, giving his 
son a glance in which anxiety was largely 
mingled. He knew pretty well what his 
speech boded; for never « storm broke on 
the wild coast without Dick Beresford ening 
down to the shore to see if he could be of 
any use. ‘‘We must try to do something 

it, ” 

—722 think Charles Alford will help 
us when he comes into his property, 





very large one, and that part of it in which 

the dinner table stood was illumined * 

wax light placed upon it; but the 

half of the apartment was in shadow, and 

— ouly by the flickering light of the 
re 


“I do not think we shall have very long 
to wait for that, Dick,’’ said his father 
quietly. ‘Poor Alford seems to be rapidly 
bresking up.’’ 

‘Yes; I met Meadows to-day coming from 
there, and he gave me a very bad account 
ot the old fellow. What alife his has been, 
father! I don’t think, except poor Charlie 
—_ there will be anyone to regret 

He crossed to one of the windows as he 
spoke, and, drawing aside the heavy crim- 
son curtains, unfastened one of the shutters 
and looked out into the blackness 

It was pitch dark; not a star was visible, 
and the rain came in sudden gusts with the 
wind which roared around the house and the 
outbuildings. 

As Dick stood out a sudden vivid 
fiash of lightning broke upon the dark- 
ness, and, a few minutes after,a tremendous 
clap of thunder rent the air. 

“I'll just run down to the shore, tather; 
and see if there is anything going on,”’ said 
Dick, closing the shutter. ‘Don't sit up for 
m* because I might be late.”’ 

Robert Beresford looked at him rather 
wistfully. 

‘You won't do anything rash, Dick ?'’ 
he said, — to speak lightly, with a 
deptn of earnestaess in his tones which 
touched his son. 

‘‘Rash ?’’ he questioned gaily. ‘‘You ab- 
surd old father! Is it likely ?’’ 

He laid his hand Sey for a mo 
ment on bis father’s shoulder,and their eyes 
met with perfect trust and mutual affection, 
and, while Dick went to get ready for his 
rough walk across the moor and clamber 
down the cliff, Mr. Beresford settled himself 
in his old leathern easy chair and took some 
rare old folio, in which he was soon inter- 
ested, and in which he strove to forget the 
war of the elements which was g on 
without. 

Buttoning h‘s rough pilot coat closely 

around him, Dick Beresford from 
under the stone porch of Penfern House,and 
was greeted by a furious of wind and 
rain, which for a moment he could not hel 
contrasting with the cosy fireside he h 
just left, with the red gleam of the fire, the 
juxurious arm chair, the soft wax lights,and 
the fragrant cup of black coffee. Then he 
set his teeth r stuck bis hands deep 
into his pockets, and walked swiftly and 
steadily down the gravel walk on to the 
moor. 
It was very dark, but every step of the 
road was familiar to Dick, and about half 
way he turned off and crossed the moor at 
* right angie, which mac cuvre brought him 
to a short cut to the beach, where a steep 
rough path had been cut in the almost per- 
pendicular rocks. It was a very hazardous 
under'aking,such a descent on such a night; 
but Dick was sure footed and an agile 
cragsman, and he eccomplished it in safety; 
and sbortly after he was mingling with the 
excited groups of men and women assembled 
on the beach of Druroe 

The sight was one awful in its magnifi- 
cence, terrible inits grandeur Far out, the 
leaden hued waters were lined by long 
ranks of ‘‘white horses,’’ with their manes 
flying behind them. The sea was sobbing 

ionately, the whole horizon u ving 
9 tossing The * had a wild angry 
look. and there were huge masses of inky 
black cloud with red lurid patches of light. 
Little storm birds were rising and falling on 
the restless bosom of the waters, and the 
waves. as they thundered in upon the beech 

ere brown with seaweed. 

wThe spray fiew incessantly: s blinding. 


ers on the beech « large ship laboring, and 
hoisting signs of distress. 
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oars out; but hed not taken ee aioe 
when s huge sea struck it; the boat heeled 
over, capsized and maa in the little 
craft perished. 4 eS Pee ae 
the Cornishmen, and Dick Beresford shiv 
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‘Good Heavens,”’ he mu é 
terrible! Can nothing be done before i 
Would the rocket 

ould the apparatus never come 
The nearest Coastguard station was bat three 
miles off; hai there not been ample time to 
get thereand back? Would the wreck hold 
ether until it came? 


=e 
ay 


-~ 


pproaching, 
shore, and, when the next fish of tning 
came, there was nothing to be seen the 
black, angry-looking devouring waves beat- 
ing against the rocks —the ship was no loager 
there 


Dick Beresford shivered, and one man 
standing at his side on the rough shingle 
saw how, for one moment, he pressed his 
hand over his eyes to wipe ihe hg any — 
or was it tears which were blinding him as 
he almost staggered back? The weakness 
was but momentary; the next moment he 
had rushed down to the water's edge, where 
the retreating waves had left a wide restless 
bed ot foam. 

“Good Heavens,’’ he shouted, and the 
clear ringing voice was heard above the roar 
ot the storm, “there i« something there! 
Look, Hawser! Look, Podd!’’ 

“It is a spar! For your lite’s sake keep 
back sir!'’ shouted one of the men; but heed. 
less of the warning crv, forgetful of the 
lonely father in the old Cornish homestead, 
Dick Berestord dashed madly into the 


water. 
‘He'll find bis death!"’ groaned Hawser. 
‘*The poor old Squire!"’ 
cnn Ga Satin poms eh ee 
u the wave 
him off ab feet. when it seemed as if the 
Senup Aig Sup ceties Conte 00 sane Se 00 
he rose, and then, an immense exer- 
tion of strength, he managed to clutch at the 
floating object and cling to it, madly press- 
ing it against his breast, while the long fivat. 
ing hair lashed his face 
The men on the beach frmed into an 
anxiously expectant line. waiting im breath- 
less uneasiness. The billow curved for its 
thunderous fall. Dick and his burden were 
thrown up upon the shingle, and, before the 
water could carry out its living 
freigat agsin to the treacherous sea, the 
waiting fishermen deshed forward and car- 
ried Dick stunned and bewildered, out of its 


He was a) most insensib'e; bat, even ia his 
exhaustion he clasped tightly the child he 
had risked his life to save. 
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EVENING POST. 





THE SAtURDES 











It was a little girl, three or four years old, 
and one of the men gently removed 
her, unconscious as she was, Dick's 


The Drarce was with ber, 
necessary means for restoring animatian. 

*'I should advise you to get to bed at once, 
Beresford,’’ he rather perempterily. ‘I 
ordered my spare bed to be warmed in case 
of any accident, and you had better turn in 
at once.”’ 

‘My father will bo anxious,”’ replied Dick 
absently; he was lookiag tenderly at the 
little waxen face, in which a faint tinge of 
color was appearing. 

“I will send my boy over,’’ said Doctor 
Mesdowr. “You are unfit for any more 
exertion to night. Walk down to my house 
with Mr. Beresford, will you, Hawser? I 
will follow you presently with the child. I 
say, Dick, tell my wile that you are not the 
only visitor she is to ex to-night.’’ 

* Do you think she will live?’ whispered 
Dick, as he almost shamefacédly stooped to 
put Lis bearded lips to the child's white brow, 
and tenderly parted her golden hair as it 
—— over her forehead in little damp 

gs. 

‘Live? Of course she will, thanks to 
Providence and to you,’’ answered Doctor 
Meadows cheerily. ‘She is not hurt; bat 
you onnld hardly expect a little frail crea- 
ture like this to undergo what vou could not 
undergo without a swoon. She'll be all 
right tomorrow. Poor little woman! I 
wonder who she is ?”’ 

*‘What a pretty little thing!'’ said Dick 
softly, lingering until Doctor Meadows's 
ire was raised and he rated him sonndly for 
delaying; upon which Dick took Hawser's 
arm, and walked down the little street to 
the Doctors house, which stood, as a doc 
tor’s house should stand, in the heart of the 
village, and there was greeted by pretty, 
kindly little Mre. Meadows, who petted and 
even cried over him a little, and finally 
packed him off to bed. 

‘Mr. Beresford would be horrified to see 
you looking so exhausted,"’ she said betwixt 
smiles and tears. ‘‘Dick, how could vou be 
so rash and noble? I would scold you 
heartily, if J did not admire you so im 
mensely. Go off to bed at once, or Frank 
will scold me to night, and Mr. Beresford 
will blow me up in the morning; but before 
you go, drink this.’’ 

Dick laughed, drank the hot mixture, 
issed his hostes*'s soft hand, and departed, 
o fall asleep and dream of a little waxen, 

flower like face, long lashes resting on a 
white cheek, a tiny rosebud mouth,and long 
yellow hair. 

And the next morning, which dawned 
with brilliant sunshine, although great 
clouds hung in mid air, cheery little Doe: 
tor Meadows drove over to Penfern, pulled 
up his strong chestnut horse at the garden 

te, and there Dick Beresford got out. 
he two men exchanged a parting hand- 

* and while the Doctor drove off again, 
Dick walked up the gravel path, holding in 
his strong arms a tiny, golden haired, chat 
tering * a little pale yet, but smiling 
frankly up into the dark eyes which met 
hers so kindly and tenderly. 

Robert Beresford was at breakfast when 
his son entered the dining room. He looked 
up with a bright glad smile; then a look of 

zzled surprise crossed his face as he saw 
ick's burden. 

*‘What have you brought me?” said his 
father 


**My treasure trove!"’ answered the young 
man, as he put the child into his father's 
arms, and the little golden head nestled 
agsinst R>bert's white bear. “Saved from 
the waters! If no one claims her, we will 
keep her*s our own Firter, ber name is 
Daisy. Her father is ‘Papa dear.’ ’’ 

The echolar’s grave tace softened. 

“Daisy,"’ he sald, gently; ‘that is a 
name. I suppose her real name is - 

No,“* esid the child sudden!y; ‘‘not Mar. 

t—Marjy.’’ 

“Marjory, little one?’ hezirded Mr. 
Beresford, and the little girl nodded and 
emiled brightly. ‘‘Little Marjory.”’ said 
Robert Beresford tenderly, laying his hand 
on the sunny curls, ‘“‘you must try to be 
happy with us until ‘papa dear’ comes for 


This was how little Marjory came to Pen- 
fern House. 


CHAPTER IL 








sunshine of the Boresfords’ home. the de 
light of R »bert B sresford's heart; while Dick 
alternately lectured and — scolded and 
her, * did his to counteract 

the pater s 
It ah N any dificult not to spoil 


isanger And Marjy knew her 
power well She knew also that she was 
not a daughter of the Beresfords—that the 
affection and tenderness 80 freely lavished 
upon her was not hers by right, but free 
gifte from the two generous, true hearted 
men; and she repaid them with a devoted 

love, all the more true because it 

ond no vent in words. : 

For some months, as in duty bound, Rob 
ert Beresford and his son took every possible 
step to find the child's parents; but, as time 
went on and no one claimed her, they came 
to the natural conclusion that they had been 
lost in the wreck; and at the end of the 
twelve months, if any one of her guardians 
had stepped forward and claimed the wee 
yellow-haired lassie who trotted by Dick's 
side as he went his farming rounds, 
or rode by his horse on her tiny rough 
Shetland pony, it would have given him 
the sharpest pang of pain he had ever 
undergone. Ay, it would have been sharp 
pain then; but that would have been but a 

in prick compared to the pain he suffered 
ater through the child he saved from 
the angry sea. 

Not much alteration had those sixteen 
years made in Dick Betesford; for, it at 
twenty one he looked older than his years, 
at thirty-seven it might truly be said that he 
looked younger. The tall figure had gained 
a little in breadth, and had now the more 
matured grace of manhood. There was an 
added repose of manner, too, and his smile 
was a little graver and leas ready than of 

ore, but it was as frank and sweet as ever. 

ime had dealt very leniently with Penfern 
House and its inmates; for R »bert Beresford 
himself was still hale and strong, although 
he was getting a little bent under the weight 
of years. 

t Druroe, too, the changes were few 
Doctor Meadows still drove his gig and 
administered pills, mixtures and cheery 
words and smiles to his patients; his pretty 
kindly wife was almost as pretty, and quite 
as kindly, as she had been when, sixteen 
years before, she had packed D.ck Beresford 
oft to his repose in such a summary fashion 
Old Mr. Altord at the Hall had long since 
gone to his rest, and Charlie Alford and his 
pretty young wife reigned there, and had 
introduced a new regime of hospitality, 
geniaslity, and sociability, which formed a 
marked contrast to the reign of their miserly 
eccentric predecessor 

There was anew Rector, a large- hearted, 
large minded man, with a family of grown. 
eons and daughters, and they made the 
Rectory pleasant; so that whatever changes 
had taken place in the social economy of 
Druroe had been for the better. 

It was the evening of a fair June day,and 
Dick Beresford had left the dining room,and 
was standing at the gate leading into the 
garden, with a straw hat pushed carelessly 
off his brow and a fragrant cigar between 
his lips. He was looking a trifle graver 
than was his wont; even a littie annoyance 
might have been discerned by a close ob 
server. He himself might have dénied the 
imputation; but it is certain that his cigar 
did not seem to yA peat good as one of 
the same kind he had smoked that morning 
when he had walked down to Druroe with 
Marjory. It may have been that the evening 
wae warm, and that he was tired; but as he 
puffed away athis Havana a little impatient 
sigh escaped him. followed by a half. 
repressed irritated thought spoken aloud. 

As he stood there, the sun sent a long 
golden line of light down across the moor, 
and, coming towards him in the bright sun- 
flood, he saw two persons—a tall slender 
man, with a light coat thrown over his 
evening dress, and a golden haired gir] in 
a white dress, and a blue ribbon on her 
gyvey hat. 

Dick waited a moment; then with a shrug 
of his broad shoulders, he turned away and 
sauntered up the gravel path 

There was a little dawdling—a few last 
words—a flower half offered, half refused, 
but finally given—a light. sweet launch. 
which reached Dick—s parting shake of the 
hand—and yh yty man went back over 
the moor, an came up the gravel 
path—alone. , ” 

She came up slowly, with smiling lips. 
but with some anxiety in her blue eyes, which 
met Dick's a little entreatingly. 

‘You are late, Marjory ?’’ he inquired, 
coldly. 

“Mrs. Alford kept me to dinner.’’ she 
answered. ‘I hope you did not wait, Dick? 
I am sorry!” 

‘Another time, when you intend to remain 
for the evening, please give orders that you 
mav be fetched.’ 

Yes" —with a little quiver of the red lip, 
“I did not come home D'ck.”’ 

“I know that. Captain Lemaine was with 

, 1 think Must I again remind you, 
y, that I am always at your service 
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where Robert Beresford 
old leathern chair, a book lying unheeded 
on the table ae him, while he cr be 
the gay chatter of the Dg w 
2 herself on 8 stort ot hes Ot 

“Have you told Dick your wonderful 
newa?’’ said his father. — up as Dick 
eutered; but Marjory did not look up and 
pated her red lips measingly as she replied: 

“No; Disk was cross, snubbsd me 
unmercituvily. He does not deserve to hear 
it!’’ 

“Whst w itt’ ssid Dick, smiling good- 
humoredly. ‘The pater spoils you 80, 
Marjy, that I have to counteract all his pet- 
ting.” 


Marjory flashed her blue eyes up at him 
half sauc'ly, half pleadingly. 

“Mr. Alford is going to give a garden- 
paves large party, with a dance after 
t,’’ she eagerly. ‘‘Won't it be so 
nice t"’ 

‘All depends,’’ answered Dick careless'y. 
‘* ‘Nice,’ is a very expressive epithet, Marjy; 
but I can never see the ‘niceness’ of playing 
croquet in the hot sua, or dancing on the 


Tass 

“You need not play croquet,”’ sald the 

young girl; ‘‘and we are not going to dance 
on the grass.”’ 

‘‘Where then ?’’ 

* aa the house. How provoking you are, 
ic gre 

And Marjory jumped up impetuously,and 
went over to the piano. which had appeared 
simultaneously with Marjory's return from 
school; for though Mr. Berestord had edu- 
cated her principally himself, she had been 
sent for a couple ot years to a finishing 
school,and the girl's education was a curious 
mixture of ignorance and knowledge. 

‘‘What shall I play, father?’’ she asked, 
twisting herself round on the stool as she 
spoke. 

PY Mendelssohn,” answered Mr. Beresford 
promptly. as he prepared to listen; and in a 
few moments the soft sweet strains of some 
of the matchless Songs were sending the old 
scholar oft to sleep, and dispersing the cloud 
on his son's brow most effectually as he 
came and stood by the pretty musician. 

The aspect of that room, as it was then. 
would have delighted an artist. The soft 
half lights; the massive furniture; the white. 
haired old man in bis leathern chair; the 
smouldering wood fire—for summer and 
winter Robert Beresford liked a fire on his 
hearth—the dainty white rubed, golden- 
haired musician; the tall figure behind her; 
the dark bearded face with the tender light 
in its eyes, the half smile curling the black 
moustache—the whole scene looked more 
like some painting than the prosaic reality 
of everyday life that it was. 

Aftera time Marjory leant back her golden 
head until it rested against Dick, and, with- 
out making any break in her dreamy melody 
said softly: 

“Are you very angry with me, Dick?’’ 

“Don't you think I ought to be, Marjy ?’’ 

“Not really Belle made mestay. I had 
not meant to do so indeed, or I would have 
asked you to come for me.’’ 

‘‘Would yon dear? Wasnot a handsome 
‘swell’ like Harry Lemaine a pleasanter 
escort than a cross old brother ł 

‘Dick!’ she exclaimed indignantly, press- 
ing the golden head against him, but flash. 
ing up to the roots of her hair. ‘‘What an 
unkind speech!’ 

“Unkind!'’—and Dick Beresford removed 
the little hands from the piano, and. holding 
them, forced her to face him ‘‘Wag it un- 
kind? It would be but natural if you found 
him so, little one.’’ 

‘It would not,” she ssid vehemently. ‘ 
could not have anyone half so pleasant as 
— » dutifalitde 

‘What a dut ittle s h!’’ retu 
Dick. smiling a little — *— hot — 
and downcast eyes ‘‘Now tell me some 
more about this proposed entertainment ”’ 

He dropped her hands, and threw himself 
intoa chair. fis face was in the shadow; 
but the light from the wax candles on the 
piano fell full upon the girl’s animated 
tt tot be 

“Tt is to be a grand affair,” said M 
gaily. ‘Mrs. Alford is going to have 4 
from Launceston; and there is to he archery, 
and croquet, lawn-tennis, and Badminton 
and evenauntSally. There will be a dance 
afterwards in the great hall, and a supper in 
the dining room §=And Mr. Alford has in 
vited a lot of officers and old collece friends 
oun and yA ge 4 at the Hall. Oh, 

. Won 
— delightful—my first 

‘Again T sav all depends.” answered 
Dick. smiling at the innocent raptares By- 
the-bye, J, cam you dance ?’ 








Beresford broke at Jest. 

“‘And so you would like to be rich, Marjy,”’ 
ssid he slowly, “and be a gay fashionable 
demoiselle 7" 


‘Not for that only, Dick,’’ the replied. 
‘One would not be quite so selfish, I hope. 
There are so many poor friends at Druroe I 
should like to help.” 

‘You would not care for the poor 
if you were a queen of fashion. Marjy.”’ 

‘Should Inot? And then father should 
have that wonderful edition of Shakspeare 
a val fo that wish. Marj 

‘You wou rget . Marjory.” 

“WouldI*’ she sald ‘And you should 
have—— What could I give you which 
have not, and which you want. Dick ?’’ 

‘Many things. I am afraid, little woman,” 
he auswered half sadly. 

‘‘Are there really ?'’ shesaid, with sudden 
gravity. ‘‘Dick, I always think you such 
an enviable person. You seem to have all 
you want,”’ 

“D1? Somuch the better. I have more 
than I want jnst now in the shape of a tire- 
some headacbe.”’ 

‘‘And I bave been chattering like a mag- 
pie!’’ she exclaimed penitently. ‘I sm so 
sorry. Dick. you shall lie down, and I will 
plav vou to sleep.’’ 

*‘More easily said than done, dear. Be 
sides I have some letters I must write to- 
night.’’ he answered, smiling at the eager 
concern in her face. 

‘‘You must not,’’ she said. ‘ Let me do 
it. CanI?”’ 

‘You can if you will; but it will tire you, 
Marjy. They are stupid old business let- 
ters 20 


‘Tt will give me so much pleasure,” she 


said, her eyes sparkling. 
And Dicg went to fetch the letters, while 


Marjory up a great arm-chair beside 
_ writing table, and waited patiently for 
nim 


‘‘Now lie down there,”’ she said, with her 
pretty imperious grace. ‘Not thst way; put 
your head on the cushion Yes, that is 
rigy*. Are you comfortable ?’’ 

‘Very. I feel quite invalided and lururi- 
ous. It isa shame to trouble you with these 


things, Marjy.’’ 
“Trouble! You know I like to do it for 
you Dick.”’ 


‘*Thank you. Marjy.” 

He drew her down to him and touched the 
soft cheek with his lips, and then aoe? 
began the work, which was finished 
all expedition 


as rapidly over the psge. 
“Should I? Why do you not you employ 
oftener then ?’’ 


catching his hand in her turn and reeting 
her cheek upon it. ‘You are always busy 
about something; and I have nothing 0 


have to do?’ he said fondly. . iJust 98 if 
were made for anything’ vai to orns 
ment!” ” she 
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union as man and wife. Dickknew thatthe | The hot impulsive temper answered in- | She ete . 4* 
thought of losing her was almost unbearable | stantly, without a t, “It is for that me aby a pe me aes It How — Birs.—All | oe 
agony; but he never paused to analyze what | very reason that I hate it.” mover. — to her 7 ony whee on te wet a coveredtwith scars inflict- 
made it so. And then she understood him. This | too good natured and too indifferent to re- Sead Gilnale upp utalirde tele ane 
(TO BEB CONTINUED ) daughter of nature had been slow to sus- | fuse. offefise, since they are fruit-eating, and 
pect or comprehend the of the French The tableaux were su ve enough. | hence do not employ them in chewing. 
The Bridal Veil aristocrat, but she saw all clearly now; and | One, upon which Miss Hale bad quite set | Their effort is always to seize the arm or 
6 ell. she would not marry the man who thought | her heart, was that of a bridal—need it be head of an enemy, and draw the fingers or 
he stooped to take her. said that Louis was the bridegroom, herself | lips into their mouth, instead of ad 
BY B BEB B. = need a upon one See or. their own heads to bite. —* 
prayers, protestations—humble at| “He speak now, surely,” she though 
PRETTY, dark eyed girl to | first, then angry—her tears, that had no asshe blushed and trembled beside hian eS at oe ee 
work it, whose lover was over the sea. | power in them to sap the strength of her | while the curtain came slowly down. off, and pieces are similarly torn from 
She was a French girl, and came of a | resolution. a ae coldly at last— But no; he only bowed as he led her trom the lips. baby orang exhibits a like 


tamily of lace makers. 

“T'll work my own bridal veil, in my 
leisure time,’ she said. ‘So, when Walter 
comes to marry me I shall be a gay bride.”’ 

But she never finished the veil. Walter 
came too soon. She married her lover—as 

as herself—and went with him to his 
; and the half finished bridal veil went 
along, carefully folded away at the bottom 
of the trunk, and for the time being quite 


forgotten. 

It may have been forgotten in earnest dur 

je years, for aught I know—cer- 

y it lay that long unnoticed. A lovely 
little ten-year old girl was the fairy that 
ie ae oe at a ed dark 
eyes, é little peasant of twelve years 
ago but Walter's golden hair. 

“Oh, the charming lace!’’ she cried, clap. 
ping her hands and dancing delichtedly, as 
Elise shook it out of the fo ‘Dear mam. 
ms what is it? who made it? and why is it 
bat half done? Can I have it for a dress 
for —* doll, 7 doll, mammat’’ 

prett eyed matron la and 
shook her hen and halt St yoy she 
pressed the delicate fabric to her lips. Then 
the told her child the history of its making. 

‘But it shall not lie hidden so long from 
the light again,” she said, tenderly. ‘1 
will finish it, and when the time comes for 
my little Adele to be a bride,she will have a 
veil to be proud of.’’ 

‘Mamma, teach me to work it,” said 
Adele one day. “My flagers are much 
finer and tinier than rs.’ 

After that she would bring her little work. 

et at her mother’s side and work ata 
Veil for her doll. The with which 
* learned the — art was astonishing. 
Fis? tee of A 80 expert was she that 
did not fear to let her take part in the 


the voung Frenchman. 
—— came of noble blood, and was well 
live He had some money—not enough to 
nn in idle luxury, but plenty to se- 

him  tair start in business life. Ua- 
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loves die not so easily 
bat outwardly seeming scarcely even friends. 
She stood proudly as he left the room; 


after him, struck, like a knell of hope, to 
her young, passionate heart, she flew to the 
window and watched him oat of sight. 

“Go! gol’ she cried, dashing away the 
tears that blinded her. ‘‘Go from my eyes, 
hateful tears and let me see my love for the 
last time! My love! my love! AndI have 
lost him!’’ 

She sank down, sobbing. Just then the 
sound of her mother’s singing mer- 
rily an old French song ina room above. 
came to her ears. Once more she dashed 
the tears away. 

‘He despised you, my darling mamma, you 
No, no, I will never pardon him!’ 

Her parents questioned her in vain. She 
had quarreled with Louis; that was all they 
could learn. And before a chance for recon- 
ciliation came, Elise was smitien with mor 
tal illness and died in three days, and Adele 
overwhelmed by the awful calamity, was 

ted with brain fever. 

At this jancture a summons came to Louis 
from France, demanding his immediate 
presence there. Strange changes had taken 
place. Two of the three lives that had 
stood between him and the title and estates 
of the Marquis de la Riviere had been sud. 
denly swept away, and the third, a frail and 
delicate child, lay dying. The present Mar- 
quis, himself a feeble old man, was also at 
the point of death, so they sent in haste to 
Lemis, as the heir of the dying nob! -man. 

The news bewildered him His heart 
swelled with exultstion and delight, but it 
sankagain Adele! Had he not lost Adele? 
“T care not for rank or wealth unless she 
shares them!”’ cried his heart. ‘‘I will go 
and implore her psrdon.”’ 

He made the attempt, but in vain. He 
sought her father, and said a few words to 
him. however. that might have made all 
well again hed she ever heard them; but she 
never did. When her long and wasting 
sickness was over at last, and she began, 
slowly and feebly, to take hold on life, she 
found herself an ornhan in very truth! 
Waiter had followed Elsie toa better world. 

Nor even then had she drained the cup of 
sorrow to the dregs; her father’s affairs had 
been terribly involved: when all was settled, 

. was penniler< 
. Adele! Truly might it be said that 
her sorrows ‘‘came not single spies. but in 
battalions;’’ father, mother, lover, home, all 
gone! What had life left to offer her but 
patience and pain? 

And Louis? He would have written her 
immediately upon his arrival in Paris, but 
that he felt so blissfully sure that her father 
would makeall well. A few weeks later he 
did write, informing her fully of bis strangely 
altered fortunes. and imploring her to par- 
don and accept hag more as her true lover 

Marquis de viere. 
4 od the letter never reached her. The 
house to which it came was empty and de- 
serted, the lately beppy home was 
up, and the little English girl, for whom & 
husband, and title, and fortune were waiting 


the platform; and then one of the buttons of 
his coat caught ia her brida! veil. 

It has been said that ‘‘trifles make up the 
sum of human happiness.’’ 

It seemed so now. As the Marquis stooped 
to disengage the lace, suddenly he uttered a 


cry 
It ees Adele's bridal veil! 

‘IT borrowed it of a lace-maker,’’ Miss 
Hale said, in reply to his anxious question 
ing ‘I had ordered one like it; but her 
health is bad, and she failed to have it fin. 
ished in time. 8o then I made her lend me 
this. She was quite unwilling. too,’’ she 
edded, pouting; ‘‘just because it was her 
mother’s work. Such fancies for a poor 
person !"’ 

“A young girl?’ 

‘Ob. no; very thin, and worn. and sad; 
with fine eyes but too dull and pale to be 
called ey. Bat an exquisite lace maker. 
I shall be giad to give you her address if you 
have any work for her.”’ 

Yes, he had work for her—work that they 
would share together; the blessed work of 
binding up an almost broken heart. of re. 
— love and happiness to both their 

Miss Hale never received her veil—the 
Marquis claimed it. 

In its stead he sent her a complete set of 
laces that made her—in that regard, at 
least—the envy of society, and Louis mar- 
ried Adele. 

Pale and thin, and somewhat careworn 
still, was the bride of the Marquis on her 
wedding day; but to Ade eyes—the eves of 
faithful love—it was still the sweetest face 
in the whoie world that smiled and went 
beneath Elise’s bridal veil. 

And he kissed the old lace and blessed it, 
because through it he had found her again. 

“‘T love it now!"’ said he. ‘I prize it next 
to yourself, dearest. It shall be kept as a 


d 


treasure always.”’ 
And so it was. Manya fair and high- 
born bride wore ‘‘the 1 veil of Riviere’’ 


in the years to come. It had its story passed 
throngh many generations of proud and hap- 
py wearers. Bat among them 41] none 
were more truly blest than she who ‘‘through 
much suffering had attained to joy.’’ 

— — —— e—— 

The German Minister of Marine has given 
instructions that the ceremony of naming 
new vessels of the German war navy in fu. 
ture shall no longer be performed with 
French champagne, ss hitherto, but with 
the sr rkling Schloss Johannisberger wine, 
called Rheingold. The French do not use 
champagne for the purpose hecause it does 
not appear to them to be sufficiently gener- 
ous or costly. They use only wine of the 


highest excellence. 


A tramp got a new suit of clothes out of 
the Sidney, Ohio, authorities in a very crig- 
inal way. He committed some slight of. 
fence, for which he was putinto jail. As 
soon as he was behind bars he deliber-. 
ately took off his clothes and cut them into 
shreds, including his boots. Of course, a 
new suit had to be purchased for him so 
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Ancrent WarTerine PLaces:—The 
of Moses is unknown; but the traveller 
slakes his .hirst at the well of Jacob. The 


ivory and even the 
lem, are gone; bat Solomon 
as perfect as ever. Of the ancient archi- 
tecture of the Holy City not one stone 1s left 
upon another, bat the Pool of Bethesda 
commands the pilgrim’s reverence at the 
present day. The columns of Persepolis are 
mouldering into dust, bnt its cisterns and 
aqueducts remain to challenge our admira- 
tion. Tne golden house of Nero is a mass of 
ruins, but the Aqua Claudia still pours into 
Rome its limpid stream. The Temple of the 
Sun at Tadmore, in the wilderness, has fal- 
len, —* —* sparkles in its rays as 
when thouss worshippers thronged 
its lofty colonnades. 

OmristiaN Names:—The custom of per- 
sons 2 two ‘Christian names’’ is of 
comparatively recent origin. An suthor, 
who has had occasion to search many vol- 
umes of old country records, and who has 
seen ‘“‘many thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of names belonging to men of 
all ranks and degrees,’’ says that ip no in. 
stance, down to the of the reign of 
Anne, has he noticed any person having 
more than one Christian name. The first 
instance which occurs in the E aglis» records 
was in 1717, when Sir Coplestone Warwick 
Banfield appears as a Juctice. The first 
instances which the same author has met in 
any other place are those of Henry Freder- 
ick, Earl of Arundel, born 1608, and Bir 
Herry Frederick Thynne, created a baronet 
in 1641. Both of these appear to have been 
named after the eldest son of James I., who 


-was born in Scotland. William III, who 


was a Dutchman, was the first king of 
England who bore two Christian names. 
Some Stace Errects, 17683 —In the pla 
of Alexander the Great, Alexander's hi 
and beautiful chariot was first seen at 
the further end of the stage. The actor 
seated in it was drawn to the front, to 
triumphant music, by the unarmed sol- 
diery. When arrived at its station, to 
stop for him to alight, before he had time 
even to speak, machinery was set- 
Ged on cum, 6 omete ret Cone plan. tha’ 
the chariot in a twinkling disappeared, and 
every soldier was at the instant armed. It 
was thus managed: Esch man, having bis 
icular duty assigned to him, laid his 


on different parts of the chariot. One . 
wee 








that he could appear for trial. 
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TMS MEART OF A BOSE. 





strain. 

And sweeter than dewy drops 
Was his plaint of pain ; 

Mores to the rose did it seem 

Than morning's awakening beam. 


v 
With the twilight hour. 

The nightingale sing*th for al 

The roses that tail and fail. 


Alb! doubtiess it had been best 
To have felt, fair bud, 

The butterfly from thy breast 
Suck the honey biood. 

The batterfly loveth not long— 

The nightingale loves but song. 


“Ah, no,” said the rose, ‘‘not so! 
It were best to die 
Unkissed, with the sacred glow 
Of a secret sigh 
For something ond and above; 
This, this is the crown of love!" 


2 —— — 


VERA; 
A Guiltless Crime. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CECIL CARLISLE,’’ ETC. 








CHAPTER XXX —(ConrTinvuzp.) 


AB he not in the Austrian Army, he 

said. ‘‘and in the diplomatic service?”’ 

‘*Yes,"’ Vera answered. ‘‘He went 

to Spain on some diplomatic mission, 

where he fel! il) ; but he returned to Vienna 

pear'y a month ago, and would have been 

in England earlier if he had been able to 
come.’ 

“I must try to secure him for my ball,’’ 
said Lady Landport ‘You must make him 
come, Miss Calderon.’ 

‘He will be valuable —he is remarkably 
handsome, this Spanish French count,’’ put 
in Everest quietly, ‘‘who is a naturalised 
Englishman and cannot, I believe, speak 
English.’’ 

“Well, well, most of uscan spexk French 
one way or other,”’ said the Marchioness, 
laughing. ‘And as for you. Mies Calderon, 
you are happier speaking French, or Italian, 
or German, than English.” 

Others now came up to claim a share of 
Vera's attentions; and she made the hand 
some son of the Marquisof Landport happ 
fer days by strolling through the rooms wi 
him. She talked Iiantly, though not 
much ; but no partia) onlooker could say she 
flirted, and she somehow prevented her 
companion from flirting. She would not 
take gallant speeches; she made them ri- 
diculous by some graceful sarcasm or witty 
play on words, or coolly speak of something 
else, asif she had not heard them. She 
gave nO man encouragement; and yet, 
whenever she appeared, other women were 
deserted, and she reigned a queen in the 
midst of a crowd of courtiers. 

A lovely face,’’ she said, answerirg her 
companion's comments on the portrait of 
a young Viscountess; and, as the words left 
her lips, a female voice exclaimed— 

**‘My dear Miss Calderon, self praise—you 
kpow the proverb ” 

Vera turned with well bred languor; there 
was not a quiver of the lips, not a flash in 
the dark eyes, as she said, with that delicate 
liquid accent which many tried in vain to 
imi'ate— 

*Bome good angel, Mrs. Gresham. Fau)k- 
ner, must bave whispered that vou were 
near, and prompted my words. But allow 
me’’—had the first part of her epeech to the 
dashing widow been ironical or no? ‘Lord 
Cascellese—Mrs Gresham Faulkner "’ 

Mrs. Gresham-Faulkner vouchsafed his 
lordahip her brightest smile, which not a 
few ay os very charming, while others 
declared that it seemed rather to flash across 
her face, like some externa] radiance, than 
to be lighted from within. 

Mrs. Gresham-Faulkner was a handsome 
woman, fair-haired, blue eyed, with a stil! 
brilliant complexion — peed, it was 
whispered, by the arts of the toilet-—and 
with smal! hands and feet, which she knew 
how to display to the best advantage. She 


‘You will come with Lady Constance 
Morton and me to Lady Landport’s bal] on 
the twenty-sixth?’’ she said) ‘The Mar- 
chioness asked if you would come.”’ 


‘‘With the greatest pleasure, my dear. I 

- honored. Ah, there is Mr’ Everest 
ta.”’ 

Lady Landport hed gone in search of her 

nephew, and pounced on him before Vera's 


picture again. 

“Clem,” said she, J him on the 
shoulder, ‘‘come and be introduced to the 
original.”’ 


The young man tarned directly. 

*‘What Vera Calderon? By Jingo!"’ 

“Hash! This way.” 

‘‘Who is that dashing womant’’ asked 
Clem, as Mrs. Gresham-Faulkner swept 


past. 

“Mre Gresham Faulkner—a friend of 
Mise Calderon's ’’ 

‘-Friend,”’ * Clem, ‘‘of that glori. 
on. Well,” said Lady Land be 

te. ad 8a D prt, **per! ps 
not a friend exactly, bat Mrs. Faulkner goes 
to Miss Calderon’s balls and receptions in 
Carlton House Terrace, and Miss Calderon 
goes to Half Moon street.”’ 

*‘Half Moon street! Then this widow is 
rich. Who is she?’ 

No one knows. She came to London 
last season, when Miss Calderon was pre- 
sented, and Miss Calderon was seen with 
her—in fact, introduced her to society. I 
fancy I met her abroad somewhere. She 
is certainly wealthy; but, without Vera 
Calderon's countenance, one ht not be 
so ready to receive her, knowing really 
nothing of her. As it is, all doors are open 
to her. Now you know as much as I do, or 
any one else, except my lady herself, and, I 
suppose, our Velasques—and it is not easy 
to cross question her. Here she is, with that 
tiresome y Constance Morton.”’ 

* 


Twentv minutes later Percy Evorest was 
handing Vora into her carriage, for she had 
resigned Fiorrie to her mother and was 
returning home alone. 

‘You receive to-morrow, do you not?’ 
he svid, leaning on the ca e door. 

*‘No,"’ Vera answered; ‘I have put it off 
Pee week. Madame Latouche is not 
we ” 

‘‘Bhall you be at home then?’’ 

“TJ cannot tell. I may be out.”’ 

‘*You want to avoid me,” said Everest, 
with a menacing look. 

An almost gray shadow swept over the 
girl's face, the settled pallor of which might 
have been charged as a fault, were it not for 
the exceeding purity of the tint and texture 
of the skin. She spoke with a kind of stony 
calmness. 

‘I don’t want to avoid you. You must 
bear with me You know how I am tired.” 

—_* not been patient? Am I not so 
still?’’ 

‘‘And you must be—you must bear with 
me,”’ said the girl, turning to him with a 
desperate look in her eyes which warned 
him not to try her too far. He fell back. 

‘‘Well,”’ he said sullenly, ‘‘I will call to- 
morrow, and take my chances.”’ 

‘| make no promise,’’ returned Vera re 
lapsing into her stony manner. ‘Au revoir.”’ 

The carriage drove off Then Vera pulled 
down the blinds and covered her tace, shiv- 
ering like a leaf, in the very agony of fierce 
passion. 

‘‘When will this end?’’ she whispered, 
with closed lips. ‘‘Oh, Heaven, when will 
this end? It is killing me; and, but for 
him, I would b'ees everv day that brought 
death nearer Vivian, Vivian, it is for thy 
dear sake! Oh, to see thy face, to hear thy 
voice again, though the joy might be such 
uputterable anguish! Every word of love 
and trust is like freeh fuel to the consuming 
fire within me. But hush, hush!"’ She 
started up in terror. ‘I am near home— 
home—this splendid mansion, of which he 
once spoke so mockingly! I must be stately 
Vera Calderon. i go to the Opera to night; 
I must not unnerve myself for my part.”’ 

The stopped, the footman opened 
the door, and, graceful and self . 
the beautiful heiress passed into the hal! 
among statues and flowers. But no soft 
Trish eyes looked tenderly into her face, no 
loving Irish voice uttered her name. Where 
was Aileen Connor? ba was she not with 
her darling in the splendid London mansion, 
instead of thinking sadly of her as she sat at 
— in a tapestried chamber of Temple 


CHAPTER XXXL 


L TROVATORE was the opera, Tietjens 
was the Leonora, and the house was 
crowded. Not a few, however, had 
come less to hear the unapproachable 
Hungarian than to see Miss Vera Cal 
deron. who was ‘‘pretty sure to be here 





when Tietjens a Sal and they were 
not disa ted. ere she sat in cream 
white satin and sapphires—her favorite 
stones—sunny haired Morton by 


her side, torming a foil to the splendid 
beautv of her companion. Next to Florence 
was Lady Anne uclerc, a middle aged 
dame, with a round, good-humored fice. 
A ~ — oS of Vera sat Clem 
oughby, w caused man 
an inguiry in — end tense as to who 
he was, while he was the envy of his own 


sex. 

Everest was in the stalla, next to Lord 
Sydney Tollemache; and Vera saw them 
and bowed to them, returning the former's 





upward look with an indifferent glance that 





hard 
more Aifficalt than ever to give her a/tention 
either to her companions or opera 
this night Her mind would keep recurring 
to @ strange, that seemed to 
have taken it since rhe had 
heard that Count Saint Leon was in Vienna. 
The fancy hardly reached the point of con— 
eld ple ye ey 
heart seemed to stand still, and it 
throbbed with suffocating violence, so that 
it needed all her self. to rouse 
herself to the necessities of the situation. 
Just as the curtain was rising on the 


E 


to his stal] with a newspaper in his 
He glanced up at her box, as he took his 
with an expression that struck her 
ike the sudden stab of a sharp weapon. 
For a moment she was absolutely deaf and 
blind, though no one would have observed 
any change in her; then she seemed to turn 
ber eyes to the stage; but, under the shelter 
of her long lashes, she watched Everest 
She saw him show something in the 
to his companion, and she saw the su 
expression of amazement, half incredulous, 
wholly grieved that fisshed into Lord Syd- 
ney’s face, and his | furtive glance 
upwards to her box he saw another man 
bend over from behind—it was Lord Cas- 
celles—and the three whispered tecether; 
then some one cried ‘‘Husb!"’ aod Everest 
hastily put the paper into his pocket, and 
settled his thin lips and folded his arms, 
with a look and gesture that spoke volumes 
to Vera as he turned his apparent attention 
to the opera, from which, in truth. he never, 
under any circumstances. derived * plea 
sure; for he had neither taste for nor know!}- 
edge of music, and was almost equally in 
different to the dramatic art 

Vera sat motionless; and yet, when the 
curtain fell, she talked to her companions, 
and never suffered them to see the wild 
longing within her for the close of the opera 
She was an accomplished actress, this girl 
of one-and twenty. 

The curtain fell at last. and the aristocratic 
throng moured out. Lord Cascelles made his 
way to Vera's side, just as she was begging 
Cornet Willoughby to escort Lady Anne 
Beauclerc to her carriage, for that dame 
was going to an assembly. 

‘Some one is sure to look after us, M> 
Willoughby. Ah, here is Lord Cascelles! 
I shall see you again to morrow at Mrs. 
Dysart’s; I will not forget the dances. 
Good -night ”’ 

‘Have you seen? Have you heard?’ said 
some one near as Clem departed with his 
convoy, consoled for the penance by beau- 
tifa) Miss Calderon's parting words. 

“No. What * 

‘It's in the evening papers; some one 
said that——”’ 

“I will get some to try to bring up your 
carriage, Mics Calderon,’’ said Lord Cas- 
celles, in a voice raised above the necessary 
pitch, and with an angry glance around 

Vera lifted her eyes to his with a steady 
grateful look 

‘Thank you, my lord,’’ she said quietly. 
“There is Mr Manningham; he will go ’’ 

Lord Cascelles stepped forward; but a 
group intervened before he could reach the 
object he sought, and he touched Everest, 
who was close by, and gave him the com 
mission. Everest went out, and, in few 
moments, succeeded in bringing Vera's 
carriage up; and Lord Cascelles, whose 
feverish anxiety to get his charges out of 
the opera house, the one for whom he was 
specially concerned saw easily, hurried her 
forward 

Lan | halted on the steps, a crowd behind, 
around, outside, coachmen and policemen 
shouting. Lord Cascelles shuddered as he 
looked at Vera standing there in the bright 
noisy scen” of the life of fashion, the jewels 
she wore fisshing subdued fire through the 
costly lace gracefully disposed about her 
besutiful head and shoulders. She saw his 
look, she saw the looks of many others too— 
not looks of admiration only, but something 
else. . oe that sense of terrible con- 
trast; yet still she was stately and self. 
possessed 





The perfectly appointed brougham drew 
OP Mise Cald carriage 

o alderon’s 1’ sang out the 
voice of the policeman. as Everest spran 
up the steps; and at that moment a shrift 
— ww —* * tumult, and a ragged 

pus wa among the grou 
—— y g the p of 

⸗ ishun Hecho! Death of Sir 
Vivian Deveroo! ‘Ere y’are, sir!’’ 

There was a scream from within ‘from 
Florrie Morton and a fierce irrepressible 
oath from Lord Cascelles. Vera staggered. 
and laid a convulsive grasp on her com- 
panion’s arm. 

‘This way,’’ he esid hurriedly. “I had 
feared this, Miss Calderon. It is & mere 
rumor, I believe—nothing more ”’ 

She had recovered herself before even 
those hastily spoken words were finished. 
- oe ing a 8 low voice; 

nly momen : lorrie”’— 
ting her firm hand on Mise Morton's write. 
‘no fainting or nonsense here. Mr. Eve- 
ee have a paper. Please give it to 


She took Lord Cascelles’ arm and passed 
on to her carriage, the little crowd falling 
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The parer fe!l from Vera's hands. Flor. 
rie crept up to her and clasped her arms 
about her.: 

era, 


dishonored grave in 
rhe give form to her wild hope? Weas it 
Ritael Je Saint Leon who had died? Had 
Vivian Devereux braved discovery in the 
assumed identity of the cousin he so closely 
resembled? She knew his daring 

and to him, whose foreign cha: 

and facility in foreign tongues had served 
to intensify his brother's animosity, the 
aseumption of a Frarco Spanish cent 
could present no difficulties He had all 
the power of acting needed for such a role. 
He would have obtained the data from his 
cousia Ra‘eel de S:int Leon had been in 
ill-health — Vivian Devereux had never 
known an hour's illness; the very boldness 
of the scheme would commend itself to 
Vivian’s mind and be a safeguard against 
discovery. Who would dream of suspecting 
the fugitive !ord of Chandos-Deverevr in 
the French diplomat and Austrian officer, 
whose striking likeness to the exile, while 
it rendered disguise easy, would further 
tend to disarm suspicion ; for comparatively 
trivial ‘ifferences confuse the memory. 
Again, Vivian war less known in 

than in Paris and Vienna. If he passed the 
ordeal in these cities, who would discuver 
him in London? 

The girl's brain ached with thought, and 
her heart grew sick and beat wildly with 
alternations of despair and hope—hope that, 
if realized, would bring dread and suffering. 
If Vivian had died, why had not Alphonse 
come to her or written? She had compared 
the letter from Count Saint Leon with 
Vivian’s letters, and with the former letters 
of Saint Leon; but the likeness hetween the 
first and the last was exact. Nevertheless 
she could not cast aside the idea that Vivian 
Devereux sti! lived, and lived under the 
identity of his cousin Saint Leon. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


OU are still, then, skeptical as to this 
rumor in the papers?”’ said Percy Eve- 
rest, leaning on the piano in Vers’ 
drawivg room, while her fingers waa- 

dered idly over the oil 
It was the day be Lady Landport’s 
ball, nearly three weeks after the rumor of 
Vivian Devereux’s death had first 
bear world, gh —* 
appeared, though two or three 
ournals of repute had said there seemed to 
some foundation for the rt. 
Vera glanced carelessly at — — 
‘IT have told you before that I never 
to mere rumor. You show me the Jndeper 
dence Belge; but what does that say? News 
papers are not oracles, though they 
an oracle’s repute.” 
Everest’s brow darkened. the 
am. wish,” he said, ‘is father to 
thought.”’ 
“You are wrong. I am not of s hopefdl 
nature; if I had been, s‘ern realities woult 
have changed me. I simply doubt 


cannot see an for believing; % 
rather, my mind a blank. I await 
evidence.” 


She began one of Mendelssobn’s Lieder. 
Everest satched her for a f-w moments 1 
silence. Then be spoke = 

cWVera, 1 donot know why {abould pot 
pone what I have to say to you 


to say.” 
and turned to 


“Well,” she said quietly, “I am resdy h 
listen. *’ 








He called her “Vera”—this man who ve⸗ 
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as she had d 
excitement. one, alas, how often, in fearful 
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vivian Devereux's enemy, who had insulted 
in the hour of bis hamiflistion—end 


a 's betrothed wife detected 


hing strange in ft! 
7 leaned 


— — 
— 


stom 80- 
ciety, I shalt claim, not your promise, for 
you never gave one, but the t of 
your destiny, if vou choose to put it 
He paused as Vera rose and leaned against 
the piano, with @ face icy ca 
signed to him to go on, and he coutinued: 
“1 do ot ee ae I speak 
ly, as I have done 8 @; marrage 
——— and me will be a bargain. I 
gain wealth, position, influence; you gain— 
1 ” 


ence 
7 did not seem moved; she did not even 
giance at him. She spoke in a measured, 
mechanical kind of way. 

“Why say this now? You know why I— 
to the world at any rate—refuse to accept 
as truthful, so long as I can 7 oa 

ow of skepticiam, a report wou 
* me to withdraw from society. You 
think that in my inmost heart I believe 
Vivian Devereux dead. Yet, before the 
grass is green above his nameless grave, 
you come to me and tell me that I must give 

mv hand.”’ She could not my, ‘be 
your wife.” ‘Js this needful? Can you 
not spare me such language for one month 

least?’’ 

everest folded his arms and looked at her. 

“] have spared you for nearly two years,’’ 
he said, ‘‘and I snare you still. Yet I have 
power to say, ‘In a month, a week from 
heoce, be my wife,’ have I not?’’ 

“No,”’ 

She said that one word in the same man- 
ner, and, turning. met his amezed look with 
one 80 steadfast, so pénetrating, so proudly 
conscious of something. some force within 
her that he could not utterly master, that 
he drew back and stood quite still, over- 
whelmed by her calm strength as he had 
once been by her 

“Ts it wart’ he said tly, under his 
breath, with a flerce glitter in his light eyes. 

“No, not war,’’ Vera answered, without 
a change in Jook or mien; ‘‘but, for the 
present, armed peace. If you conquer in 
the end, you can give a little rope mean- 
while, cannot you?”’ 

“Ay, but I warn you, Vera, not to im- 
agine that time will work any change in me. 
Iam playing for too high a stake to yield to 
any thought of mercy, to look back one 
moment from the plough to which I have 
put my hand. Vengeance may be satisfied, 
but not ambition. ‘You know what I owed 
the House of Devereux, what tock me to 
Chandos Roval. That haughty house has 
drunk the bitter cup to the dregs. Its last 
representative—the man who told me he 
would horsewhip me like a dog—has died 
alone, an exile, dishonored, disgraced. He 
promised me, when I greeted him by his 
new title. to repay me not in word but in 
deed. How and when will he keep that 
promise?’’ 

He seemed beside himself in his savage 
triumph, and, as he spoke the last words, 
came near to Vera, as though he would lay 
his hand on her arm. Til] now she had 
heard him with a face like the rack tortured, 
pale with an ashen pallor. locked in the 
stern resolve to endure in silence; but now 
she recoiled suddenly, with a look of such 
ineftable horror and scorn as he never forgot. 

“Do not touch me,’’ she said in a low 
tone—and her eyes were like the eyes of the 
lion at bay, at once flerce and desperate— 
do not touch me, lest T brave all, fling all 

to the winds, and stand free from your ac. 
cursed toils! Nothing could make my life 
& blacker waste of misery than it is now. 
Bilence! I have heard enough. Leave me.” 

Everest turned slowly. Something of 
actual fear had crept into his face. Once 
again he had gone too far; he had calculated 
oo much on his own power, too little on 
the strength of his victim's character and 

He obeyed her; he did not utter an- 
her word. but silently passed out of the 
room and quitted the house. 

Once more alone, the unfortunate girl 
rae her hands to her brow like one dis- 


“I shall go mad!” she said, with trem 
& lips. “This cannot Iast! 
de Bae turns sometimes. I shall not 
» but I shall go mad! Heaven help me! 
can I do?’’ 
wrung the slight hands all sparklin 
with gems, and paced to and fro, to and on 


if 
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ve seen her now would have envied her 
in her id misery! She moved on 
nnn sane picturcs and statues and 
flowers and musio—all that 
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steps, and every movemen 
from priceless jewels; yet the beggar w 
received her bounty, so freely Lys would 
rcarce have changed places her if he 
could have seen her now, unmasked and 


CHAPTER XXXIIL 


WT is a very grand affair, is it not, this ball 
at Lady Landport’st’’ said Mrs. Gresham- 
Faulkner, as she stepped into Vera's car. 

which had called for her, and 
settled her rich satin and aces to her satis- 
faction. ‘‘The Austrian Ambassador, I hear, 
will be there, and that famous Lord Ford 
ington whom all the world raves about.”’ 

“And Dakes and Earls ad liditum,’’ said 
Vera, with an frony in look and tone that 
the other felt, but could not exactly resent. 
That speech of hers jarred on Miss Calderon; 
it was not exactly vulgar, but it showed 
lack of ton. 

Mrs. Gresham Faulkner eyed the heiress’ 
dress, and was silent during the short drive 
from Half Moon street to Lord Landport's 
mansi@n opposite the Green Park, and Vera 
was not likely to break that silence. 

She was thinking of Count Saint Leon. 
He would not be there to night; he was not 
in England. Was she best pleased not to 
meet him first in this assembly, or was 
she snxious—still with that strong impres- 
sion on her that the name was but an 
assumed one—that he should see and be 
seen by those who had known him, and at 
once put London to the test, already suc 
cessful in Vienna and Paris? She hardly 
knew herself which feeling predominated in 
her mind. ‘ 

A glittering throng filled the noble saloons 

of the Landport mansion. One met there 

the elite of the magic circle called society— 
not merely, too, those whom birth and 
wealth have placed in the van, but men and 
women whose fame had opened to them the 
doors of a world ever ready to welcome 
genuine talent. Among the soberly-a'tired 
cavaliers was a sprinkling of foreign officers 
and diplomatists in rich uniforms. and wear 

ing the stars and ribbons of almost every 
known order of merit. 

‘The freshest, the fatrest, 

Tho richest, the rarest’? 


flowers of fashion and intellect were there; 
but, when Vera Calderon’s name was an- 
nounced, there was an instant murmur and 
involuntary movement in the direction of 
the door. 
Women said that she was al ways splendidly 
dressed, men said she was always the best- 
dressed woman in the room—for she was 
like a picture, and not a fashion print ; but, 
in truth, Vera made the simplest robes look 
rich. 
On this night she wore cream white satin 
and diamonds, and lace that had been a gift 
from Henrietta Maria to the wife of Renard 
Calderon, in reward tor her husband's loy- 
alty—lace that was the envy of all Mayfair 
dames; for women love old lace as men love 
a choice brand of Havanas. 
‘7 half thought she might not come,”’ was 
whispered; ‘evidently she does not believe 
the rumor about Sir Vivian, which was 
repeated only a few days ago.” 
‘‘Well, Mies Morton is here too,”’ re- 
marked Lord Sydney Toilemache—‘‘she 
came half an hour ago with Lady Constance; 
but T suppose they take their cue from Miss 
Calderon ”’ 
“Of course,”’ responded an attache of the 
Austrian Embassy, who spoke English 
nearlyas wellas Lord Svdney ‘‘Himmel,my 
lord, how completely Miss Calderon ‘kills’ 
Mre. Gresham.Fanikner!’’ And then be 
asked, “Do you like that Jady ?”’ 
“No,”’ said Lord Sydney decidedly, ‘‘can’t 
sav 1 do—nor Mr. Everest either,’’ he added, 
as that py approached Vera and said 
a few words to her. 
“Jealous, eh?’’ said the Austrian, half- 
miling. 
r “Not in the least. I don't aspire; and, if 
Everest does, all I can say is, he’s a pre- 
ming we 
——— well.” said the attache. ‘he will 
not dissipate the vision of Sir Vivian—but 
some one else mizht.”’ 
“Whot” asked Lord Sydney, quickly. — 
“The co-trustee, mon cher, Sir Vivian's 
cousin, Saint Leon.” _ - ‘ 
“Ia he so verv like Devereux’? 
“Very. Sir Vivian has the advantage in 





beauty; but still the Hkeness is striking. I 





night; bat I we must him up. 
arg be BE me bynes 
‘ for a Frenchmaa to enter 


—dleteats g 
mist: he hat & talent for d Whee 
exercise it? come, let us the stars 


tion, it wonld he no more 
attributed to the well known likeness be- 
tween the fagitive of Chandos Devereux and 
nthe Prince won Epstetn, 
nee von 
a crowned head, secnred the beautiful beir- 
een for the first quadrille, Mrs. Gresham. 
Faulkner was led out by Lord Cascelles, 


very fascinating, but who secretly made up 
his mind not to ask her to dance again, and 
wondered to himeelf what had made him 
ask her at all. 

As she sat fanning herself, while her 
rartner went to fetch her an ice, 
Everest came up and bending down whis- 


‘Well, Adeline, are vou hanpv 7” 

She gianced un at him—behind the shelter 
of her fan—with an expression strangely, 
startling|v different from that which her 
face had worn a moment before. 

‘“Hapnv’?”’ she said. “No, not yet. I 
never shall he, as some count hanpiness.”’ 

‘Pooh! How many here are? ‘You are 
better off than T am.”’ 

‘*That ia partly your own fanlt.’’ said the 
lady, glancing across to where Vera stood. 
Myy do yon let her play with you?” 

‘Let her! I threatened her the other 
day. and she turned on me like a stag at 
bay ”’ 

“Bravado,” returned Mra. Gresham- 
Faulkner. ‘She dare not really drive you 
to extremities; for, though you keep the 
secret of vour power, {t must be great to awe 
Vera Calderon.’’ 

‘You do not know her, Adeline. She 
cannot defy me now certainiv, now that 
Vivian Devereux is dead; but, as long as he 
lived, I tell you T almost believe she would 
have braved everything rather than become 
mv wife. I cannot fathom her—cannot 
understand her; nor can you. But she loved 
that man as woman love in plays and 
romances .’’ 

‘*And hates vou as woman hate in plays 
and romances,’’ added Adeline Gresham 

Farlkner, fanning herself. ‘But she mnat 
yield intheend. However,of course anciety 
exacts some show of forhearance on your 
part fora time: for Misa Calderon could not 
marry Perey Everest within a few months 
of Sir Vivian Deverenx’s death. even under 
the most favorable circumstances. ”’ 

Mo.“ said Percy Everest gloomily: and. 

as Lord Cascelles now approached, he moved 
away. 

. (TO BR CONTINUED.) 


A Poor Little Girl. 


BY A. ft. IL. 








had told so long a story in my presence 
as he did when I announced my inten. 
tion of answering an advertisement for a 
TNE. 
He and wife were opposed to my leaving 
them.and this story wasconcerning 4 young 
girl who went as governess and died from 
over-work 


le eoonfident that Mr. Elmore never 


The station-master, aa we drew up, bade 
us make haste if we didn’t want to he left 
behind, and soon the last words were spoken 
and T was alone 

T felt utterly desolate and friendless as T 
sank back into my seat in the train. T was 
an orphan with a few friends ard was going 
out as governess. 

In my depressed state that morning, the 
name of my new employer seemed more 
awe-inspiring and aristocratic than ever 
hefore—“Clande Huntington. ’”’ 

T felt sure that he would be a tall. : 
elderly man, with piercing coal-black eyes, 
and fierce whiskers, dyed to a jetty hue. 
And “Christabelle,”’ the danghter—how 
could I, plain Ewa Norris, make mvself 
useful andagreeable to Christabelle Hunt- 
ington f 

He had mentioned in his last letter that 
Elfrida Winthrop, his cousin and ward, was 
an famate of his house; he thought it would 


——— —— 


second cousin to | ° 
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to whom she endeavored to make herself | the 


as 
the green shade, of summer-houses, foun- 
tains, and statues. As we passed un the 
long dlight of steps into the hall, Mr. Hunt- 
ington turned to me. and sald. with « amile 
‘‘Welcome to Huntington Manor, Miss Nor 
ris!’’ And then, hearing a servant. directed 
him to show me to my room. I was grate- 
ful for this, for I wanted to make some 
changes in my dreas hetore I met the ladies 
of the family. I had not taken off my wrap- 
pings, and was bathing my fact, when « 
particularly wakeful.looking girl came and 
said that ‘‘Miss Christie wants to nee you at 
once; she ain't so well to day, and she said 
she couldn't wait a minute ”’ 
Bhe led the way nearly the length of the 
upper hall, and then opened the door in s 
large, pleasant room, and there, lving upon 
a crimson sofa, was my pupil As we en 
tered, she had one arm around her father's 
neck, and he was bending over her, telling 
her something in a low voice. 
I took her mite of a white hand in mine, 
and bent Jown and kissed her. 
She read my face earnestly, searchinglv. 
and then said. as if talking to herself, ‘I 
think { shall like her—T think T shal!.’’ 
At dinner I met Miss Winthrop. She was 
a calm eyed young la4y, with an evident 
consciousness that E'frida Winthrop was _ 
certainly equal, if not superior, to any lady 
of her acquaintance. Bat I liked her very 
much; she seemed so strong and self reliant, 
that to my rather dependent nature she was 
verv fascinating. 
That evesing I went into Christie's room 


again. 

“Well,” anid I, “do you think vou can 
like me? I hone you can, because I haven't 
any one else to love me.”’ 

‘(Where's your papa?’’ 

‘He is dead.”’ 

“And your mamma—haven't you any?’ 

‘No; she is dead.’’ 

‘Whom did you live with, then, before 
came here?’’ 

A lived ont in the country, where my 

mother died.’’ 

“T have got a cousin, and she loves me, T 

supmese Haven't you got any consire?”’ 

‘ No; I have no relations at all. 

‘‘Well, if there ian’t any one else, T will 

love von; and you may kiss me if you like.’’ 

Judith's wakeful eye twinkled with admi- 

ration at her mistress and delight at my un- 

paralleled success with her. 

The next day I commenced my duties, 

which were very light. Some days Christie 

was ton ill to have any lessons at all; but 

when she was well enough, I tanght her for 

a few hours. Mr. Huntington treated me 

gently and courteously, and Elfrida Win- 

throp I found a very agreeable companion, 

and a study, she was so utterly unlike any 

other woman IT had ever met. 

- & 2 - 


Tn the late autumn of the year, Mr. Hunt- 





be pleasant forme to know that I was to 
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had hoped Saint Leon would be here to- 


have a young lady 
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pour of death, after this life's whim, 
Le the heart beats low and the eyes grow 


when 
aim, 
in bas exhausted limb— 
And Plover of the Lord shall in Him. 


the will bas forgotten the lifelong aim, 
Tod the mind can only dt its fame, 

And a man is up nof his own name— 

Tne power of the Lord shall fil) this frame. 


when the last sigh is heaved and the last tear 


8 ’ 
Mn is waiting beside the bed 
ant the widow and child forsake the dead— 
The angel of the Lord shall lift this bead. 


the purest delight may pall, 
8 power must fail andthe priae must fall, 
apa the love of the dearest friends grow 


ail, 
But ibe glory of the Lord ts ai! in all, 


Bertha and Marion. 


BYR. A M. 


ARION DELORME’S kind heart was 
touched by the timid, deprecating look 
in the soft, dark eyes of Bertha James, 
that were lifted to hers. 

“I’m so glad you've come, dear. I’ve 
been very lonely since aunt died. I don’t 
mean to jet you go away very soon, either. 
You know I always said that should live 
with me when I was Only, Iam 


not married yet. 

Bertha looked a little curiously at the face 
on whose sweet serenity there was not a 
touch of sadness. 

“And what about that handsome young 
lawyer, E iney, who was so attentive to you 
the last time [ was here? [t is not fair for 
you to keep mein ignorance when I have 
told you everything ”’ 

“There is 8* said Marion, 











with a smile and a ‘Mr. Edney was 
poor. Aunt Jane didn’t believe in love, 
you know. She thought people ought not 
to marry unless they ‘bettered their condi- 
tion,’ as she called it. Aunt was old and 
infirm, and I could not leave her. My lover 
—if | can call him such—got tired wait- 
ing, I suppose. At all events he wentaway, 
and has married since, I have beard. Let 
us change the subject.”’ 

The subject was pretty effectually changed 

the entrance of Lucy, Marion’s little 

handmaid, with a letter, whose contents 
threw her young mistress into a mase of 
perplexity and astonishment. 

They were as follows— 


“Dear Mapam:—You are hereby notified 
that you have been duly appointed execu- 
trix of the estate of Esther Catesby, de- 
*8 and guardian of her grand-nephew 
and heir. 

“You can have all necessary papers and 
information by a the office of Jones 
& Co., counsellors at law.’’ 


“Can it be intended for me?’’ was Mari- 
on’s wondering exclamation as she picked 
up the envelope, on which was written, in 
a round, clerkly hand— e 

“Miss Marion Delorme.’’ 

“Such a queer letter!’ she added, in re- 
sponse to the wide open eyes of her com. 
panion, and tossing it into her lap 

“Goodness me!"’ exclaimed Bertha, as she 
made herself mistress of its contents. ‘‘And 
who is Esther Catesby?’’ 

“She's an old friend of aunt Jane’s, I be- 
lieve. I never saw her but once; and why 
she should make me executrix and 
toa boy is raore than I know!”’ 

“If it was only a girl, now; you can do 
most anything with girls,’’ s Bertha. 
“What will you do with him?’’ 

‘T've half a mind not to do anything with 
him.”’ responded Marion. 

“That wouldn't do,’’ said Bertha, with a 
thake of her p head. 

“I don’t know what I shall do with him,”’ 
sighed Marion. ‘Ofcourse he'll spoil my 
garden, hack my furniture, and keep me 
continually in hot water!’’ 

“He wouldn't be a if he didn’t do 
that!” laughed Bertha. ‘“‘Never mind, Ma. 

; you just turn him over tome. You 
and next to no sewing, 
and I was afraid that I shouldn't find enough 
\o do to keep me out of mischief. N 
found out what my mission is. I rather 
like boys; and I'll take this one entirely off 
Toot ratds so that he shan't bother you the 

bit in the world.”’ 

Though a little dubious in to pow- 
ers she had never seen tested, was 
nota little cheered by this assurance, to 

1 way of look- 


gether with Bertha's 
ing at things. 

The next the two girls started 
out, bright and early, in the chase, for the 
Rꝙ⸗ city, five miles distant. . 

experienced no difficulty in finding 

the law office named, and whose only occa- 

win “#8 young man about twenty five, 
ts Mens at a desk. — 

wl Edney, I do believel’’ whisper- 


Rising to his feet, the 
R young lawyer turn 
«aj wards them a iace radiant with surprise 


“Mr. Jones has stepped out, but will be 
back shortly,”’ said Mr. Edney, the junior 
Penner of the frm, in reply to her ques~ 


With these words he ushered the two into 
an inner office. 


Marion's cheeks were very red, but there 


was & grave expression in her from 
which be vainly strove to ri 
swering glance. 


Giving Marion a seat the window, 
which he lowered for he benefit, 
Mr. Edney withdrew, pausing for a moment 
on the threshold, in the vain of receiv 
ing 8 look from the blue eyes that were ob- 
stinately bent upon the floor 

‘What a pity he’s married; he’s just as 
much in love with you as ever!"’ whispered 
+ faa whom this little by-play was 
— — responded Marion, turning 


At this moment Mr. Jones entered. 
When Marion made known her errand, 
be stared at her for some moments without 


ng. 

Are you Miss Marion Delorme, of Bol- 
ton?’’ 

**Yes.’’ 

‘How old are , 

“Twenty-two ” 

“Humph! Any one else there of that 
pame?’’ 

*‘Not that I know of,”’ responded Marion, 
a little bewildered at this cross questioning, 


but ending im supposing it to be a lawyer's 
wav 


Then, a moment later— 
ast rene ey yon mentioned; where is 


‘Roy? 

“Yes; Mrs. Catesby’s grand-nevhew.”’ 

“Oh, yes. Well, your ward is a pretty 
big bey, ma’am. I’m expecting him ip 
every minute; then he can speak for him- 
self. Excuse me until then.”’ 
And out of the room he darted. 
“Did you hear that, Bertha?’ faltered 
Marion, in a tone of dismay. ‘‘A big boy! 
What can I do with him? I’ve halfa mind 
to—run away.”’ 
*‘Nonsense, Marion; don’t be frightened. 
Didn't I tell you that I'd take charge of 
at I’m not afraid of any boy, big or lit- 
t %” 
Here a young man entered, who, glanc- 
ing at the speaker, advanced eagerly towards 

er. 

‘‘Bertha !’’ 
‘‘Harry!’’ 
*T never thought to find you here.’’ 
‘Nor I you.”’ 
Then suddenly remembering Marion, Ber- 
tha added— 
‘Mies Delorme, Mr Smith.’’ 
‘Also your ward, Mre. Catesby's grand- 
nephew,”’ said Mr. Jones, who was just 
back of bith. 
‘Impossible!’ cried Marion, looking in 
helpless bewilderment at the smiling face 
that was all of a head higher than her own. 
‘That is the way the will reads, at all 
events,” said the lawyer, smiling. ‘‘Mrs. 
Catesby had some very peculiar notions; 
her nephew is twenty one—just your own 
age, I believe—but he is not to come into 
possession of his property until he is twen- 
ty ve, or marry without his guardian's 
consent. If he’s as wilful as most young 
men on that point, you'll havea lively time 
of it ’’ 
“T’m not in the least wilful; Miss Delor 
me will have no trouble with me at all,’’ in- 
terposed Mr. Smith, whose countenance was 
expressive of the most serene satisfaction. ‘ 
qA think there must be some mistake,’ 
stammered Marion, looking from one to the 


other. 

‘That is what I think,’’ said Mr. Jones. 
‘ have a strong suspicion that Mrs. Cates- 
by had in view, when she made her will, 

our aunt Jane as she was generally called, 
bat whose real name was Marion, and who 
died about the same time. However. there 
being no other Marion Delorme in existence, 
there is noone to dispute your right to the 
office in question, unless Mr. Smith decides 


to do so,’ ie 
“Which T have no intention of doing, 


the gallant response. ‘‘With one ex- 
— 2* he glanced at Bertha— 
‘there is nobody else that I would rather 
have for a gnardian ange).”’ a 
“T think I shall transfer you to her, 
laughed Marion. ‘Ever since I had that 
Jetter I’ve asked myself over and over again 
what I should do with you; now I've found 
out. You promised to take him oft my 
bands, you know,”’ she added, turning to 
Bertha. : . 
Mr. Smith eagerly protested his entire 
concurrence with this arrangement; and if 
Bertha was silent, her smiles and blushes 
were eloquent. 
Son cow! took themselves down the 
stairs to where the pony-chaise was stand. 
ing, and Mr. —*1 a 

Bertha’s turn : 
* ng back with Harry,’’ she said, 
as that individual drew her arm in * 
“Judging from — I don't thin 
’ iss me m ’° 

“Guided by that rocuish glance, Marion 


turned towards Mr. Ejiney, who = * 


80 well in my eyes, as now."’ 
Then, in quite another tone— 


be.”’ 

Too harny and bewildered for words, 
Marion suftsred the speaker to assist her in. 
to the and take a place by her side. 


What was ssid during the long and de. 
lightfal drive that followed, is none of our 
concern, but the 
that resulted from it can be inferred from 
the double wedding that took place a few 
weeks later. when Marion became Mre. 
a Edney, and Bertha Mrs. Harry 


THe Moomau Ta por —There is a good 
deal of coffee imbibed by the lower classes 
of citizens. in small ocoftee-houses not fre- 

nented by the elite of Moorish society. 

Imonds are occasionally roasted and 
ground with the berries, and the mixture is 

mes scented with rose-water. In the 
towns, too, the water seller’s bell seems to 
tinkle incessantly, as with goatekin water. 
bag he perambula‘es the dnsty streets in quest 
of thirsty customers Milk, e«ecially sour 
milk, is the pet “quencher’’ of the country 
folk. Ee the grees La in, Hanis ational, 
certainly the favorite beverage of the higher 
Classes. Most well-to-do natives take tea 
both before and after the last three meals of 
the day; so the reader will be prepared to 
believe that the consumption of green tea in 
Morocco is larger, in proportion to the num. 
ber of its population—say 7,000 000—than 
im any other country. The tea equipage 
usually consists of a bright brass tray, 
elaborately chased, whereon are placed tiny 
glass tumblers and a «mall metal pear.shap 
ed tea pot in which is put half a handfnl of 
Hyson, with sufficient loaf sugar and, boiling 
water to make thin syrup, often flavored, in 
Neu of cream, with mint, or marjoram 
flowers, orange blossoms, citron leaves and 
blooms, wormwood, or ambergris. To see 
a Moor calmly sip a dozen or more tumbler- 
fuls of the scalding hot and sickly sweet in. 
fusion at one sitting is a sight calculated to 
insrire the European spectator with a pro- 
found admiration of the adamantine nature 
of native nerves and cullets. 








Usrna Perrome —Some idea of the mag 
nitude of the business of raising sweet. 
scented flowers for their perfume alone may 
be gathered from the fact that Eurone and 
British India alone consnme about 150 000 
gallons of handkerchief perfume vearly; 
that the English revenue from French 
cologne of itself is $40 000 annually. and the 
total revenue of England from other im 
ported perfumes is estimated at $200 000 each 
year. There is one great perfume distillery 
at Cannes in France, which uses yearly ahont 
100 000 pounds of acacia flowers. 140 000 
pounds of rare firwer leaves, 82 000 pounds 
of jasmine blossoms, together with an im- 
mense quantity of other material used for 
perfume. The value of flowers in countries 
adapted to their production may be gathered 
from the following estim:te of their growth 
and valne rer acre. An acreof Casmine 
mants, 80 000 in number, will nrodnce 5. 
000 pounds of fluwers. valned at $1 250; an 
acre of rose trees, 10000 in number, wil! 
vield 2 000 pounds of fl»wers, worth $375; 
800 orange trees, growing on an acre. wil! 
vield, at ten years of age, 2000 pounds of 
flowers. vwalned at $250; an acre of violets. 
producing 1 600 pounds of flowers, is worth 
$800; an sacreof cassia trees of about 300 
will. at three years of age, yield 900 pounds 
of flowers. worth $450; an acre of geraninm 
plants will yield something over 2000 
ounces distilled attar, worth $4 000; an acre 
of lavender. giving over 3 500 pounds of 
flowers for distillation, will yield a value of 
$1, 500. 


Govrp Bre.—It isahard word to speak. 
Some may laugh that it should be, but let 
them Icy hearts are never kind. Itis « 
word that has choked many an utterance, 
and started many a tear. The hand is 
clasped. the word isspoken. we part and are 
upon the great ocean of time—we meet— 
where? God only knows. It may be soon. 
it may be never. Takecare that your good 

bye be not a cold one; it may be the last you 
give. Ere you can meet your friend again, 
death’s cold hand may have closed bis eyes 
and chained his lips forever. And he may 
have died thinking that you loved him not 

It may bes longsepsration. Friends crowd 
onward and give youtheir hand. How can 
you detect in each good bye the love that 
lingers there: and how you may bear away 
with you the memory of those words many, 
many days. We must often sepsrate Tear 
not yourself away with careless boldness 
that defies all love. but make your last words 
linger—give the heart ful! utterance—and if 
tears fall, what of it? Tears are not un- 


manly. 


— — — — — 

Two small daughters of a Highland man 
were viewing from their back window the 
evening s*rvice in achuarch not far away. 
They watche the ings with intense 
interest ; suddenly the congregation knelt for 
wrayer. “Look. Gracte,” said one, “what are 
ye Ra now?” “I spect they're fee'ing for 
t hats, answered the littie one, wisely. 











Butcher-shops are joint stock concerns. 











“My wife that is to be—I hope—is very 
well, thank you. In fact, she never looked 


‘Tam not married, Marion. And what 
is more, unless you mar ry me, | never shall 


understanding 
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moreover easily was . 
tious diseases, holds that only those germs are 


dangerous and calculated to infect 
ter our 98 of respiration with the 
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fi — would be no longer 
— to trow le ourselves about the gen- 
eration of products of decay in masses of 
liquid, as in sewers, canals, soil, river 
and spring waters. On ¢ side every 
means must be empl t prevent these 
fungi diffusing through tne atras & result of 


the drying up of such decaying mases. 
Sranune Pins —The following maa 


appl with either a cloth ora stiff brash. 
Trv a littia firet,and if the stain be too dark, 
thin {t with ta tine. .? desirable to 
out the grain still more, give a erat of 
olland turpentine. When the wood is tor. 
oughly dry, polich with a mixture of two 
parte shellac varnish and one part botied oii. 
Apply by putting a few drops at a time on a 
cloth and rubbing briskly over the wood. 


Vrerstz Sreecn. — Professor Bell, by 
means of the drum in a human ear, out from 
a dead subj< he succeeded in setae * 
——— The of a in the end 
of an nary speaking trumpet; on speak- 
ing Into the tram the drnm is set in mo. 
tion: this moves the style; the style traces the 
effect on a plate of smoked giass; and by 
means Of a camera the curves lines can be 
exhibited to a large number of spectators. 
The five vowels make different curves; and 
according to Mr. Bell, there is no sueh thin 
as a sound or tone —— and simple, but esc 
fe a com posite of a number of tones, and the 
wavelets by which these are produced can also 
he shown on a screen, Tables of various sym- 
bols have been drawn up, and found useful 
for educational poses, as was demonetrat- 
ed bya voung deaf and dumb pupil from a 
Boston Institation, who interp the sym.- 
bole at sight. 


CRANBERRIES —A Western journal rec— 
ommends the growing of cranberries in the 
garden. A pound of “dust to the square 
yard is the manure, In April. May, or June, 
or in October or November, set out the plants 
four inches a tin rows six inches asunder 
in beds four wide. Two square rods yield 
four or five bushels, and require 2000 piante. 
The vines will scon cover the ground and re 
aa 0 renewal, as the plant & perennial 
shrub. 


Pia Fexpina.—Feed pigs regularly, as 
abundance of food will not make up for the 
loss arising from irregular feeding. Pigs know 
thetr feeding times very accurately and noth- 
ing ‘py thetr feeding so much as *liowin 
them be anxiousiy waiting their antiof. 

ted reguiar meal. Mixa littieralt with their 
ood ; keep the troughs and animals ciean, 
their stiles and beds dry and warm. Vary the 
bill of fare; in doing so, however, be careful 
not to lower the general standard of the diet. 


A Hen's Capacity —A German patural- 
ist answers the question how many ergs a hen 
can possibly lay, as fcllows: The ovary of a 
ben contains about 600 embryo eggs, of which, 
in the first year, 10: more than twenty are 
matured. The second vear produces 10); the 
third, 135; the fourth, lil; and tn the follow. 
ing tour years the nhamber d by 
twenty yearly. In the ninth year only ten 
eggs can be expected, and thus itappears that 
after the first tour years hens cease to be prof- 
itable as layers. 


To Preserve Decayina Trees ~—Those 
who may be anxious © preserve Old and de 
caying trees, may be giad to try the following 
method: In preterenee to plugging them 
with concrete, meke a plug of oak, or other 
bard wood, stmear it with tar, and hammer it 
light into the hole until its outer surface is oa 
the same level asthe hole. If there is any re- 
cuperative power ieft in the tree, the bark wi!) 
s00n grow over the plog, and the wound be 
pertectiy healed, which will never happen 
with the concrete process. » 

Prorr’ Ti0ow oF Ants —An eminent Ital- 
fan anthority fo «peeking of the cultivation of 
ftroit trees, says that the cnitivators of Mantna 
are in the habit of forming a colony ot ants 
every «pring time at the foot of each olive 
tree, with the certainty that the trees will re. 
main nuntonched by other insects. The general 
epinton ts that ante are enemies to fruit trees, 
bnt it has long since been proved that they 
deatroy jarv@ and chrysalides, and that they 
do not tonch the fresh froft, bat only ench as 
has been reeked by the birds. The optnion te 
fast gaining ground that orchards wonld be 
greatly benefitted by the preservation of ant 
nests. 





Oats vor Horses —A saving may be 
effected in the consenmption of cates for horses 
bv simply soaking them tn tepid water. Prac- 
tical experiments which bave been made to 
show that by this method the rations for each 
animal may be reduced one-third. Horses 
whose teeth have seen their best Cavs masti- 
cate the grain in its ordinary condition tneut- 
fictentiy, and younger animals often eat *o 
greettiy that the greater portion of it's swal- 
lowed whole. This waste may be orviated by 
the simple method recommended, which so 
far aofrens tha fin that 't is more completely 
wasticated ard 4 . and annesequentiy 
vielée more nutriment. Three hours is a er ff - 
cter t length of time tosoak the grain, provided 
the water is not too cold. 
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TOILING UPWARDS. 
|): HILL work, both literally and figur- 





atively, means work in two directions 
at once ; literally, it is going forward 
while we raise our own weight ; figurative- 
ly, it is doing things and learning how to do 
them at the same time ; thus lifting our- 
selves on toa higher plattorm of moral or 
intellectual being. There is always in some 
cases an ascending slope before us, which 
we may scale if we will. But, happily, it 
does not rest with ourselves to decide whether 
the general tenor of our lives shall be that 
of laborious ascent or of gentle downward 
gliding. The force of gravitation need not 
be always regarded as a type of the depraved 
tendencies of the human heart. There isa 
time for a!l things, says the wise man ; and 
if there isa time for learning, so is there, 
happily, a time for forgetting ; and also a 
time for idly applying and enjoying what 
we have learnt. There isa time for scram- 
bling upwards, and atime for lying on the 
grass in the valley ; a time for climbing the 
fruit trees, and a time for letting the ripe 
fruit drop into our mouths. Even Christian, 
who was not the man to flinch from his 
share of climbing, found rest and refresh- 
mentin the Valley of Humiliation, and it 
would be a poor view of lite which valued 
nothing that was not gained by the sweat of 
our brow. 

Let life tend ever so steadily upward in 
ite moral and spirivua) aspects, and intellect- 
val labor be ever so strenuously directed to- 
wards higher and higher levels of entertain- 
ment, stil] there will be in the ontward life 
pauses from all activity, and welcome and 
gentle relaxation of effort, when our wisdom 
is to ait still and receive the riches which 
flow into our souls from above. Hard work 
is no doubt a cure for many evils, and the 
taste for it a most excellent one to acquire, 
if we can ; but not to beable to abstain from 
it for a time, not to have any idea of enjoy- 
ment without it, isa miserable slavery and 
blindness. 

a 


Tr is not charity to give a penny to ® 
street mendicant of whom nothing is known, 
while we hagale with a poor man out of 
employment for amiserable dime. It is not 
charity to beat down a seamstress to starva- 
tion price; to let her sit it wet clothing, 
sewing all day ; to deduct from her pitiful 
remuneration, if the storm delays her prompt 
arrival. It is not charity to take a poor re- 
lative into your family and make hera slave 
to all your whims, and taunt her continually 
with her dependent situation. It is not 
charity to turn a man out into the street 
with his family, because he cannot pay his 
rent. It is not charity to give with a super. 
cilious air any patronage, as if God had 
made you the rich man, of a different blood 
from the recipient, whose only 
crime is that he is poor. It is not charity 
to be an extortioner—not though you be- 
stow your alms by thousands. 


A sour godliness chills every bad of hope 
about us; a sunny soul kindles into a glow 
of life and freshness the whole circie in 
which it moves. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 


Im India, during the year 1877, according 
to statistics just published, 19 695 people 
were killed—44 by elephants, 819 by tigers, 
200 by leopards, 85 by bears, 564 by wolves, 
24 by hyenas, 1 180 by other wild animals, 
and 16 777 by snakes. Fifty-three thousand 
cattle, moreover, succumbed in the fight. 
On the other side, under stimulus of a re- 
ward amounting to more that $50,000, 
22 851 wild beasts, and 127,295 snakes have 
been killed, a large total in itself, but small 
when the lossses man and domestic animals 
have sustained are taken into consideration. 


Wuex men commit suicide they usually 
seck as painless and expeditious a method 
as possible, but we find on record an in- 
stance totally at variance with this rule. A 
young Russian, being disappointed in love, 
actually stretched his naked body on a bare 
bedstead under which he had placed some 
lighted candles, and so slowly burned him- 
self to death, the spine being completely 
carbonized. Despite his agony the man 
actually left behind him a record of his mo- 
tives and his sufferings. Victor Hugo never 
wrote a more ghastly picture than did this 


"| love-crazed wretch. 


Mrs. Boorn, wife of ‘‘General’’ Booth, 
the leading chieftain of the ‘Salvation 
Army” in England, says that people who 
attend the meetings of the ‘‘Hallelujab 
Lasees”’ from motives of curiosity, are ul- 
timately compelled to attend regularly, as 
God gets “his hook into their jaws.’’ It 
appears, according to the General’s wife, 
that there are 120 corps and 180 officers in 
the army. Of speakers there are 3 458, 
and the sinews of war, by means of which 
an eternal struggle is carried on sgainst the 
world, the flesh and the devil, are supplied 
at the rate of $100,000 per annum. 


A LEARNED German doctor has discovered 
a means of dyeing the eyes of animals ip 
general, and of men in particular, any color 
that he pleases. He is accompanied on his 
travels of propagation by a dog with a rose. 
colored eye, a cat with an orange-red eye, 
and a monkey with a chrome-yellow eye. 
But the most curious specimens of his art 
are a negro with one black eye and the 
other blue, and a negreas with one eye 
gold-colored and the other silver-white. 
The doctor says the process and ocular 
transformation, far from injuring the sight, 
strengthens and improves it. 


ConceRNING Mrs. Elizabeth Abercrom- 
bie, an old lady living in Laurens county, 
8. C., who died a few days ago, the Char- 
leston News says: ‘She was one of the 
very few who could say, on a given occa- 
sion, ‘Rise, daughter, go to thy daughter, 
thy daughter has a daughter.’ Mrs. Aber. 
crombie's daughter Sally is a widow. Sal- 
lie’s daughter is also a widow with a grown 
daughter, making four generations and 
three widows who live in the same house, 
The two old ladies were not able to do any- 
thing. The two younger ladies did all the 
field work, ploughing and hoeing the fields. 
They have made good crops and supported 
themselves since the war by their own la- 
bor, without the assistance of any male help. 


Ax entirely new pastime has been in- 
vented in England for country houses in 
the shape of tea-tray toboginning. The way 
of it is thus described by a correspondent of 
Vanity Fair: ‘‘You take a tea tray to the 
top of a good flight of stairs, sit in it, hold 
on to the sides of the tray with both hands, 
and let yourselt go! If you manage well 
you slide down the whole flight of stairs 
quickly and easily, and bring up on the 
landing at the bottom; if you don’t manage 
it properly, you turn round when part of 
the way down, and get « goed crumpler. 
The advantage of this game is that ladies 
can play at it, and in the house where I saw 
it played they toboginned far better than 
the men, who generally lost their tray and 
themselves half way down the stairs.”’ 


A raw weeks ago Prince Bismarck took 
oftense at a caricature that appeared in the 
leading satirical journal of Vienna, the 
Kikiriki, and had it prohibited throughout 
the German Empire for a period of two 
years. This measure was more severe than 
wise; for friend Kikiriki hes since excited 





the mirth of the Vienna public at the 
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Prince's expense in each of its bi-weekly is- 
sues. The last caricature of the great man 
was particularly successful. Prince Bis- 
marck was represented in the costume of 
Biondin, who is performing there at pres- 
ent, strutting slong a tight rope with a fe 
male in his arms, and on the dress of the 
latter was written “Austria.” Underneath 
was the following explanstion: ‘Here is 
another famous tight-rope dancer, but he 
not unfrequently lets his burden fall before 
he gets to the other end.” Prince Bis— 
marck, who cannot stand criticism, com- 
pletely loses his temper in presence of ridi- 
cule. 

Baste his opinions on what he regards 
asthe legitimate teaching of the doctrine 
of heredity, a writer in the Journal of 
Science, believes that the criminal legisla- 
tion of the future—unless dominated by 
those who pander to crime—will do some- 
thing like this: The lineage and connections 
of every offender, and especially of every 
habitual criminal, will be carefully scrutin- 
ized, and all surviving members will besub- 
jected to an unobtrusive but penetrating 
scrutiny. The younger members of the race 
will be as far as possible, surrounded with 
such moral and religious influences as will 
most effectually check and counteract their 
proba ble inbred ‘tendency to crime. Courts 
of justice, he says, will have their criminal 
genealogists, whose records will shed a new 
and most valuable light on not a few un- 


solved problems both ot bivlogy and of 
mental science. 


A NosE show lately took place in Vienna, 
which, although, perhaps, not patronized by 
the elite of Viennese society, excited none 
the less the amusement and interest of the 
public. The long dancing room of the old 
inn, ‘Zur Bretze,’’ was the scene of the com- 
petition, which lasted from midnight till 
four A M. Every one, on entering the room 
in which the ‘‘noses’’ were assembled in 
merry ‘‘symposium,’’ received a ticket, 
which, after due deliberation, he presented 
to the nose of his choice, and the holder of 
the greatest number of these tickets, when 
four A. M. arrived, was declared winner. 
Here sat an ostler, famed in his parrish tor 
the long, snout like proboscis with which 
Nature had furnished him, while next him 
and engaged in pleasant banter with a riva) 
competitor, sat the renowned Reicher, the 
fiaker, whose rubicund and raspberry-like 
organ can be seen like the red lamp of a 
railway train as he dashes through the streets 
behind his pair of fast trotters. 


Ir is the rule of the Lord Chamberlain’s 
cffice at London to send to the Queen's jew- 
elers for valuation all the ornaments which 
are found in the palace after a court ball or 
concert. The day after the last State ball a 
gentleman came down to the office and in- 
quired for a diamond necklace which his 
wife had lost at the hall the night before. 
The chief clerk assured him that no dia. 
mond necklace had been found; whereupon 
the husband proceeded to expatiate on the 
enormous sum which he had given for the 
necklace, with a description of its various 
beauties. The clerk listened in silence with 
much apparent sympathy, and just as the 
loser was taking his leave quietly remarked, 
‘ It is a very odd coincideace, but your neck. 
lace was of the same pattern as a paste or 
nament which has been pronounced of so 
little value that it was not worth advertis— 
ing.’’ The paste necklace was produced, and 
it ended by the gentleman signing a receipt 
forit, which involved swallowing a large 
mouthful of humble pie after his circum. 
stantial description of the cost of it. 


Tu French. so calm and precise when 
treating of scientific subjects, are notori- 
ously untrustworthy when they come to 
write about military events. Victor Hu- 
go's romance of Waterloo was almost 
equalled in absurdity by Lamartine’s ac- 
count of the battle, in which we are told 
how Napoleon stood over a shell on the 
point of bursting in order to encourage the 
army, as if the whole army could see him 
performing this ridiculous feat ; and how he 
made his cavalry—the whole of them ap- 
parently—dismount and unfasten the curb- 


which the French were engaged ars for the 
most part thoroughly untrustworthy. It is 





an article of faith with English people that 








lous quantities of it, hanging down their 
backs. ‘‘I sold the other day,”’ a coiffeur said 
toa critic, ‘to a Countess, achignon for 190 
francs for herself, and a tail for msademoi. 
selle, who is not more than nine years old, 


uries that entail the costliest penalties. “A; 
Dinard,”’ somebody writes to the London 
Truth, ‘there is an English lady, whose 
juvenile daughter is attended by a French 
governess, two maids, is dressed and up. 
dressed, redressed in the morning, at noon, 
for supper, and for the children’s ball at the 
Casino. If the worm of vanity does not 
eat into this human bud, and blight it be. 
fore it has time to blossom, I shall wonder 
with great admiration.”’ 


Tas Worsted Church, of 
N. H., is one of the curiosities of that 
state. The interior is a mosaic of needle 
work of vines, flowers and decorations of 
worsted in all colorsand designs. 
lambrequins cover the curtains at each 
window, and baskets filled with 
wool flowers hang from the centre. 
crosses, anchors, wreaths of flowers and 
festoons of vines are placed between the 
large tables of artistic designs gracing the 
walls like ancient tapestry, and inscribed 
with scriptural sentences. tablets 
and inscriptions are composed of various 
colored crimped tissue papers upon a back. 
ground of cloth. The -lettering is well 
executed, and no two inscriptions are in 
the same character. An immense 
ment of flowers and drapery is suspended 
from the centre of the ceiling with two large 
arches ot flowers spanning the interior of 
the church. The flowers look so fresh that 
the beholder is almost tempted to pluck s 
regal lily, a blushing rose, a radiant 
a modest forget-me not, or the lily of the 
valley with its fairy bells. Who has done 
all this work? A young widow, who made 
a work-room of an apartment near the en- 
trance of tht church, and who not only 
decorated the walls during the week, but 
conducted service every sunday for five 
years. 


Tne summer has been so rainy in Eng- 
land, country houses have been disma) in 
the extreme, and fashionable society has 
been forced to novel expedients for passing 
the dreary rainy days. They got up pie 
nica, but, of course, could not go out of 
doors, so some one of the large rooms was 
chosen for the grounds. Sometimes the 
picture gallery was selected; sometimes the 
gamekeeper's cottage; sometimes the dairy; 
but the most popular place was the kitchen. 
Here everybody would come with all the 
regalia of the picnic, and they tried very 
hard to imagine they were in the open air. 
At one house they gave all the servants § 
holiday, and the ladies and gentlemen ™2- 
dertook the work. This ruse was rated the 
jolliest fun imaginable. The gentlemen 
acted as gamekeepers and grooms, snd the 
ladies were the cooks snd chambermaids 
A countess achieved an immense triumph 
with an omelette, and the most complete . 
failure was that of a duke as gardener, who, 
stopping to answer a quertion. turned his 
watering-hose full in the face of a county 
magnate. A member of Parliament ¥™ 
also the cause of some confusion by soins 
to take an afternoon nap when it was SP 
posed he was in the stable feeding the horses 
At a mansion in Cheshire they save iL” 
was termed a “horticultural fancy . 
Every one came ass flower, « fruit, © 
vegetable. This entertainment wes * £0 
hit. Bome of the costumes were Daly’ 
many were quaint, and showed much 
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and speak the word which Mghte Ber to 
reaming 

ot joy and bope that only he can bring. 
How old the tale and yet nw now "ie over! 


tand 
As swee — 33 


stile stra never 
Trl Love doth wake her, see we bh and 


low. 
is but as in Death's cold sleeping 
For eee learns of passion’s varied strife, 


— in ber soul awakes the worth of Iife. =" 
ADiamond Ring. 
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knows that you might not live to bea 
rich man, if you would only take this of- 
fer ?’’ 
‘Mother, don’tsay any more about it. 
My mind is made up.”’ 
‘Made up, is i, Harold? Then let me hear 


Ane an Gl gir, 
across open a 
fair, ladylike and eminently y-look- 


ing. 

Bmniling she glanced from mother to son, 
then colored sensitively and drew beck. 

“T beg your pardon, Mrs. Danbar. The 
door was 0 so in I came, bat if you are 
busy now can call again. It was only to 


‘Don't go, Millicent,my dear,’’ said Mrs. 
Dunbar, wiping her tear-stained face. ‘‘You 
know we have nosecrets from you. Perhaps 
Iam — —— much of this trouble, but 
it seems su a glorious chance thrown 
away. The gentleman! told you about, 
who admired Harold's yo | so much in 
the office last week, has him a situa- 
tion ninety boys in a hundred would do any- 
ing goin hisown counting-house 
Adelaide. It would be just the ‘Open se- 
same’ to a fortune.’’ 

“And Harold doesn’t care to go ?"’ 

Millicent turned wondering]ly to the hand- 
some, resolute boy. 

“It is no question of caring, Miss Morton,’’ 
hesaid, firmly choking back the sadness 
that tried to get into the clear, boyish tones. 
“Tt is just that I cannot leave my mother 
here behind me with no creature to live 
with her. SheandTare all alone in the 
world, you know, and must not separate.’’ 

“An couldn’t Mrs. Dunbar go out with 


? 
‘That is what we cannot afford,”’ said the 
widow, giving way to her weak, depressing 

tears 


agein. ‘It would take every half- 


es ees 


penny that we could possibly scrape ther 
tosend Harold out as he should ~'s My 
passage is out of the question; but oh,, dear! 
oh, dear! isn't it hard ?’’ 

“It does seem hard,’’ said sympsthetic 
Millicent, tenderly. ‘‘I wish with all my 
heart it was in my power to help you. How 
much would it cost ?’’ 

“Mrs. Dunbar named the sum, and Milli 
cent saw how useless it was to say any 
more. A few cheering words she tried to 
utter; then, when she took her leave, Har- 
old walked with her to the garden gate. 

“Will you try and make mother dwell 
less on this, Miss Morton ?’’ he said, gently. 
“She thinks so very much of all you say to 
her, that perhaps——’’ 

Millicent interrupted him quickly. 

“You speak only of your mother. Is this 
no disappointment to you Harold ?’’ 

“It would be if I gave way to it, ps.” 
He turnedaway a moment. “But, Miss 
Morton, don’t you see clearly that my duty 
is to stay with my lonely, delicate mother, 
for I know better than she what my leav- 
— mean to her—it would be her 

Millicent did not contradict him, for she 
knew how Mrs. Dunbar's life was bound in 

son's. 

As she stooped to pick up her dress, the 
sun caught and flashed among. the dia 
monds on her ungloved and she 


“Perhaps her accompanying you may be 


ranged yet, 

i, Don't, please!” he retorted. hastily. 
False hopes are not kindness. No; I’il go 
grinding on in the old way, and see what 
comes of that. Good bye, Miss Morton!”’ 
But, two days later, Millicent Morton 
ply barst into the little parlor where Mrs. 
Danbar sat alone. 

‘Harold has not finally refused the West- 
Toe beaten be? —becnaee, Mos, — J 
brought the money your 
with him, and 11 fortunes as 


look upon your 
It wasn’t true—it Gouldn’t be true— the 
Widow urged and argued her over- 
Pe joy; but the crisp notes were 
ying in her lap and Milliceat’s sweet whis 
pers yet in her ear. 
“Tt isa nota loan that will weigh 





mark of gratitude from the pupil to whom 
you were so motherly years ago t’’ 

heard saw silence; 
when his mother's exp , 


i 


“Yes?” She turned her clear, inquir- 
a hia, and waited, unsuspect- 


“And my question today is—wil) 
conferon me the hener of 8 
wile?’ the harsh monotone went mly 
on, and the 


“I can give you to day the only answer I 
could give to morrow or any day,’ the 
very hastily and still trembling. 
‘I have no choice but to refuse your offer, 
Mr. Larne, because I am already en- 
gsged.”” 


= 


‘Ah, but engagements are, like promises, 
brogen occasionally. Will you not recon- 
sider your decision ?’’ 

Bhe shook her head. 

“I could not possibly.”’ 

‘I know Mr. Harcute slightly. He is, 

rhaps, the better-looking man of the two; 

ut { am infinitely the richer. Does not that 
consideration * _ “ 

‘Indeed, no!’ ignantly. 

Mr. Larne’s cold, glittering eyes had 
never moved from the pretty flushed face 
since the conversation had begun. Stil! in 
thesame voice that had no expression he 
went on, “Life with me would be far bright 
er than with him. I could give jewels, 
carriaget, glitter You would have but to 
wish, and though from me you might not 
be over-burdened with quite such double- 
distilled vows and protestations as you have 
grown accustomed to hearing, I should be 
unswervingly true to the affection you 
created that first day I bebeld you in your 
father's drawing-room. Do you remem- 
ber ?"’ 

She remembered it ore! as she 
glanced up momentarily, met his steady 
gaze, and averted herown again. She re 
membered the injunction her father had 
given her to be civil to this man of wealth, 
and how dutifully she had striven to obey 
him. Ah, ifshe had fore-pictured this re- 
sult? 

“Of course I do not doubt your truth and 
kindness,”’ she faltered, piteously. ‘‘But I 
cannot marry any one! do not really tho- 
roughly love. Under no _ circumstances 
—3— 4 do that, even were I not engaged, 
as I tell you, to Mr. Harcute.’’ 

“Before I consider your determination 
final, let me ask if you have no dread of 
making me, ® man of money which is 
power, mind you,) your—no, Mr. Harcute's 
enemy?’ he su , ina whisper, that, 
lied Millicent’s heart, and 


ed her pale 
rl want ry one my enemy. I would like 
to be friendly with you always,if you would 
jet me; but—but surely, : ne, you 


could be so cowardly as to er 
him your enemy, and wish to injure aman 
simply ——"’ 
wey suchessiu, cival,”” he finished, coolly. 


‘Tt seems unnatural, doesn’t it? Bat noth 


tural to be true. some old 
ing teen tells us Well, remembering that, 


is reply still the same—you absolutely 
re me?’ 


“can do else,’’ she said, sorrow- 
fally, but very pat, aad left ber 


Harcute was later than he hed 


= 
: 
5 
= 
2 


y 
“‘Heis * doing anything of the sort!’’ 


y. 

“Oh, excuse me, I know it too well for 
that untruth to have any chance!"’ 

‘Mr. Larne had no _ his hand this 
— she cried, in miserable per- 
plexity. 

‘Until you presented him with yours, I 
presume not!’ 

‘Stanley, what am I to say?”’ 

The girl burst into tears; and half 
mad with jealousy as Harcute was, her dis- 
tress sottened him just a little. 

Had Miss Morton the proper 

t and pride to resent his unjust accusa— 
tions, and refuse the explanation his taunts 
certainly did not deserve, had one spark of 
temper mingled in her wretchedness, those 
two hearts, loving each other as truly 
and wholly as two fond, jealous hearts ever 
did, might have parted that day ins cloud 
of and misunderstanding, to meet 
again when, and only when, the crowds of 
others, longing and resentful, suftgring and 
proud, that have wrecked their dearest 
hopes in just sucha storm, shall come to- 
gether, and know that which, on earth, they 
would not read; but, happily tor Stanley 
Harcuate's, equally with own happiness, 
Millicent had no proper spirit, and little 
temper. Luckily, she was only a clinging, 
loving, trusting woman, who had taken no 
shield of aggressive, self wounding pride 
in exchange for the heart she had given so 
entirely away, and whose wise thought 
now was rather to clear herselt from her 
lover’s accusations than resent the injustice 
of them. 

When she wailed, ‘‘what amI to say, 
Staaley?'’ and he answered, crushingly. 
* The truth, if you can make up your mind 
to speak it,”’ she up to him Sepiviog’ ; 
and, with her tearful eyes, and depths 
of truth that even s madman could not 
question raised unfalteringly to his cing 
aown to read them, told a story t any 
SS PPS See ee 
wife. 

‘You were away, Stanley, or I would 
have asked your advice before I sold my 
ring. Had I dreamed of Mr. Larne's being 
its purchaser, I think, even tor Mra. Dan- 
bar's sake, I should not have parted from it 
If you do not believe me, Stanley, then go 
to the jeweler who sold it for me, and hear 
the whole truth from him.’’ 


“There is onl 








the child de- 


oo , a Tang my who we were, 
an en sa me, ‘Give a message to your 
mother, m dear.’’* 

“Well, , you never gave it ”’ 

“No, mamms. He said, ‘How should you 
like papa to go to prison f’”’ 

Only the child's idle, doubtless mistaken, 


proteins ut 9 grass, —— — 
illicent through and through, and invol- 
uatarily she glanced up with white cheeks 
and wide eyes to ber husband 

He threw away his finished with a 
negli —— smile. 

SNext you see that gen 
ae ae ied re mamma 

now yet; but will tellhim when 
— — * 

“It ws getting quite cold, Stanley,! think,’’ 
said Mrs. Harcute, shivering a little; wand’ 
is time the children went into tea. 

For days and days afterwards did Milli- 
cent unfailingly question her children each 
—— ae from thei 
they seen ‘gentleman n who 
them once beiore; but — man dene 
Sally —* no, and her uneasiness and 
alarm that were so vague began to 
lack of food, and the blow was bat hohe 
der crash when it came. 

It came one peaceful, baimy evening as 
she was dressing for a dinner p:rty, and the 
carriage waited at the door. 

‘What can make Stanley so late home ?’ 
she wondered, dismissing ber maid when 
io tr bolted ag 

nto her hus ‘s dressing room to see 
by any possititity he could have entered | 
a hee rprise he there, 
‘ober in su was 
seated at the table, with no pretence of be- 
ginning ry — his hands supported his 
, an es fixed something 
— hid. * * F 
o never moved at her entrance, or when 
gliding noiselessly round behind him she 
leaned over his shoulder. 

Bat the light caught that something his 
eyes were riverted on, and with « fai 
wild sob, her hand flashed over and sei 
it. 

Then he stirred, and slowly raised his 
iain despairing, and terrible—to 


“Stanley, dear, what are you doing?”’ 
she asked, clutching yet for su with 
her disengaged hand, but com ’ 
fectly her every day, musica] voice, ond eo. 
saying a smile. . 

He laughed slightly, anda moan woul 
have been pleasanter to hear 

‘Pondering whether to blow out my use- 
less brains or wear them for a little vew ex- 

nce. What is your advice, my love ?’’ 

Ah! buta woman's weakness can bea 

at’s strength when pure, unselfish love 
ite armor. 

With a quick, unsuspected movement, 
Millicent la d the pistol in the drawer, wacee 


F 
=k 


Lil 


key she turned and slipped into her poc- . 


ket; then bending over her husband again, 
twined her arms sround the head she raised 
to pillow on the heart whose every beat was 
for him alone. 


‘Teli me all about it?’ speaking again 
qlte a naturally. ‘Why » Oe I 


known ing of this before Vꝰ 
‘Bach entrancing know I should 
naturally bein haste to impart!’’he retorted, 
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you cos wrest this vengeance tpot De 
three bim' You beve sored poor ste 
for @%ecen years to her! f ome me st SY 
weakest moment apd oa”) rorree’fs mas’ 
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beveribe ess 
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ecrrenterne : koowletce was orm. roo — bis fate 
msiztewsnce apd ber up! youn as bored im I ancrebes? 
esac’ ic bis cocfcve§ awaits mr piesetre an? 


! 
and cheering him even there by ber wou my to extrest thet I] willbe merci | 
BY H. C. 
} 
' 


ir" 
entirely st the mercy of ome | Stang to me‘nem bw his imslence, ar 
emle with which ft was ottered. 


erengh 
‘I seem te 
mas sow” Hareete tod ber ome Gay. whet 
the found bim excite’’y pacing t> and frm 
“Two cr three cures changes bave come 
shout lste'y and there scems to) mt Dow 
i>ility that if thin mas conkd be per 
to tempor's: show mercr at be we) 


a 


omtiage’ queen 

‘“Tesk potbire at eoch bards as roun 
am? ratbers thowssrd tess wor) ! pes 
throech mr husband's ecSerings arerarst 


rou are bee a 


Wi tinett wba’ rocad tp his like ax | 


(Tees, and then I mislsid your ad- 
- bat I have never forgotten you, Har- 


e bit’er remembrances this unex- 
recognition had banished awhile came 
back, and the glad flush died out 

bite. weary face 

* aT bear aright thst vou et 
rae's partner 1’ she gusped. breath , 
‘Oa Harold msy I beg of you the charity 
he refasss me socreciiy 7 -_ * 


The young maa took 
bis as with grest emotion ssid ‘What we 


can d> fr your bavbaad shal! be done at 


soa" be po fear of poverty. You under. 
sand I speak for my partoer as well as for 
mreif” 

Larne evidently stung was sdout to re- 
py, wher: “ 
"Give me a few private worts, Larne. 
mid the other. qrietly. “Pardon me for 
fve minutes, Mra Harcate.”’ as he led the 
way through the folding doors, and closed 
them bebind bis companion. 

MivSeent waited there in agony of alter 
mate bope and dread, until Harold came 
back to her alone and smilme. 

“Tt is al] settled my dear friend!” he said, 
kind’y. “There is more in our power than 
I bed ⸗; and your husband's trou 
dies and yours, too, shall very speedily 
esi” 


“How can I thank you? How car——”’ 

“Thark yourown generosity—your own 
goodness of heart for my ability to aid you 
to day; and let me thank you for giving me 
this onportanity of reosviagin part a debt 
which can never be who"'y discharged!” 
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| 





Uncle James. 


marry,” ssid bis three nieces. 
Now there was no foundation for 
this rather sweeping assertion, except 
that ‘the wish is father tothe thought.’’ 


() couree, uncle James never will 


" ©We didn’t lose the spectacles, uncle,” 
said Sallie. saucily 
“T never can find anything!” mid Hari. 
* in a resigned tone of voice, : a 
your c‘eaning-up dsys daremy 
mv spectacles are in the dust-bin some 
where s° 


*‘No, they're not. uncle,” ssid matter-of- 
fact Marv, ‘‘for I looked there.”’ 

‘It's very strange!’ ssid Harding agein, 
and he kept on saying it until bis three 
nieces were driven well-nigh cresy. “I 


| Tacle James Harting was a hale, handsome 
| manot forty with merry brown eves bat 
| the: uncle Harding was ‘“‘worth money,”’ 
| as the saving goes and should he marry, 
| the three Mieses Harding would cence to be 


ef as your tterest malice cond eogres 
thas have f i2 mY Dpcwer t make rou 
tome’ to dav thet wot hewe Eeowing’y lore? 
a bumar ec) to whet might heve beer 


woee than death” 


might to a wretch a down as | things might 
be better’ 

“(yn Stanier.” the peor wif geepe’d ‘2 
the sudden reaction from dceermir to bome 
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“ooult I ask bim acythirg *—weock it te 
any oe” 

‘Tt is oer oelv churre§ I doe’ 
the man Eves who cond re‘uee 6 reqoer® for 
merry mate by feck (ire be wand tender'y 
glancing Gown om the sight ‘orm bie arms 

“T have ‘eee ah } mes 
‘ne * eee roth 
wm readily under 
¢ro‘gery makes ™- 
Milteest, an¢ > 


S ‘sr. in cesar, ringing een, with bead 
believe — bight an? 
fumten ne be thee the maiestr 
the —— eres Sed as *2t> the 
heart roshed the eot4er memory of childish 
Tees ao? fair bsir. brirht feces ond won 
feripgeres. that were waiting now for 
"he happy news she had promised to 
“ee 

> my ch tren’ she wale? making 
Avwe in an amey of woierlees gobs 3‘ For 
thes? oxke Mr L[arce I ham‘e mvese'f to 
the very duet’ Por their eake I ask your 
roped. laying ber bard on bis) fer reness for the words I bare {ost utter 
ccepp iments are growing so preform. Stam nt) Por their mke I beg again’ —the 
worets amet choked her bat she whis 
rere? them forth— ‘for mercy for their 
fasber”™” 


fabled. and 


mother's 


ing my gretived- to the wife— 
‘That will do” she em.iing’ 


me th‘s man's name end address. quick On 
my Grarest, if I shoald succee:?"” ~ 

“Hie mame I do mt exactly koow or Iwi give woe rocr f58' anewer to 
bave forgotten: his address as my BIST morrow. be reemontad. oir 
gave me fh, is this’ banding ber the sip of sg carcmee who mast te cores ted on this 
matter 


} 
“TJ hare | 


} 


eyes coptemoouer | 
ing himself had said, and he really believed 


2 





parer. 
Woensn like. she went bome and mates ‘He it bere to Larne” 


carefel, studied and beerming wilet ere oni 8 crave roice fren the fo4ing door 
opening wider to a4m‘t a gentleman. ban’. | 


with beating beart and face that wes now 
flushed in bore and now white infesr she sume fistingcisbe? beoking and pooner 
wended her wry ‘o the residence of the than Iarme ‘Ieatein whie rou were 
man st whwe mercy ber bustund lay) = [to ont’ be answered bis partner's aston shed 
wae his business aj¢drem she found; and be nok carelem’y. (an7 this “S@¥ entere] im 
wus there, ome of the clerks to'd ber. Send metistely afer roureel’ I bare been to 
ing up ber name, she found berse!! osbered | intereste? in your conrersstinn t 
ater & into large; pleaexmt | itenomer I presume this is 
by foiding 4oows partly ajer | vou were epesking ofto me this morning. 
closed the bebind bim. and Laroe—Harcote’s faure *” 
to eps jor | “Tt is? 
the and con “Ané thie moreine!I mid Take por 
emie “Tl own way inthe metter. thie aterm I 
Hareute | my. ‘I take mine” Mrs Harcete.”’ his mice 
knew the | and manner aofened as be ture? tr the 
Piteea | setated lady “vou do not know me, I we 
thin | Pi fter years makes s’terstions in¢ cress 
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y TL have wain’y been seeking ever since 
v retere to EecP'and * 
Prom bis moeket he frew 8 osm” com 
md opening it. pedaced the diamond ring 
jrent had worn as 4 cir’. ; 
“T boaght it beck of Larne” be mi’. 
* He bead mo wee fork’ 
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power to in some wise repey it to day. 
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| ing as sbecsame rather abruptly into the 


| mons 


the brsiness | 


’ 


| Mr Larve bat bapo ty chanced tr — of | 
you as the foemer Mil cent Moro I might | 
have recorriee’ in Were Harccte the | 


| tara! to hear vou talk! “D> vou wast to be 


‘ mistress to be me cp over our beats ‘—« 


| Mary. «The ides of Jennie 
_ tele £ Why. she’s as bomely se uae 
erce 


“Indebted to your kindmess alome tor the | 


‘the ‘s7ies"’ ofthe substantial old house. 
“Of enouree I never sha’! marrv,’’ Hard 


Had he no outgrown the age of hearts 
and darts, bil’et—doux, and sentimental 
Valentine verses ° 

So, when Miss Jennie Markdale came to 
the boney-suckle embowered cottage next 
door to live with ber mother. her poodle, 
end her squsriom the three Miss Hardings, \ 
Kate, Mary and Sallie. mate much of the 
newoomer for she was neither very pretty, 
very young nor very bril‘iant and every 
‘ody knows whats “‘dar’ing’’ such a one as 
thie is among her own sex. 

S the Miss Hartings invited Jennie into 
their domains with an extravagance of hee 
ritality that was very acceptable to the 
widow's meek-eyed, soft-voiced daugh- 
‘er 
And Jennie thought to herself that she 
never hsd known s& summer to passso 
swift’y ss di? th*e enecia! season. 

“Mary.” «sid Kate Harding. one even- 


room where her sister was ‘‘come to the 
window, quick!’ 


* What ior?’ ssid Kate obeying the sum- 
“Who is thu by the bedge talking with 


encl*?” 

“Where? I don't see any one.” 

“Jas berood the lilacs, stupid!"’ cried 
Kute, forgetting politeness in her eager 
baste 

“T see nothing but the big bush all in 
blerm ** 

“O> veusiiy! ssi? Kate with an im- 
Tarient jerk of the head ‘ It's Jennie Mark- 
‘al’ 

‘Jennie Markda'e?"’ 

“Yes don't rou see” 

“Well and euppwe it in’ said Mary, 
s*er & moment or two of perplered si- 
a>P. 

Screw iis’ mimicked Kate fairiy 
“rT ven bevond the bounds of patience Mary 
cme would think thst rou were born m-— 


trrned ont of this house? Do you want a 


Mrs Hardiag whe——" 
“What nomsene you @o talk Kate.” said 


« 





sharply. 

He was in no frame of mind to receive 
coneolation from any one. 

The hour for tea arrived. ard with it 
Jennie in a simple blue muslin dress, 
and trimmed by herself her brown 
brushe? back from her temples. and 
after a Quakerish fashion at the beck 
head. And a substantia] token of ber ood 
work appeared in the centre of ts 
the shape of a huge cake iced over with 

T hey > y= good,”” ssid J 

‘T hope ie ? 
timidly ‘‘Noboty has touched it bat 
self, and I spent the whole forenoon in 
ing it”’ 

“Oh. it’s sure t he gow! ”” sai 
minded Sallie ‘‘Here Jack, is the 
knife—vyou shal! cut it.” 

“Is there a gold wedding-ring 
manded Jack flourishing the silver 
knife presented to him be his cousin. 

“Nonsense!” cried Mary, apd Jennie 
binshed violently. 

Mr. Esley plunged the knife valorously 
into the tempting looking cake. Suddenly 
he checked bis hand. 
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too late, that smile all 
It comes —* 


t comes too ; 
I enduring, 


‘ne Love is 
—— once you 80 coldly by. 
too late, heart's surrender 
torn from its ees doom to save; 


That humid glance with passion tender 


Falls as the sunbeam On & grave. 


ben our wounded loves expire, 
et where the wandering ra cwey ? 


re now is the 
bah ah now the wind died away. 


The Storm’s Gift. 


BY IRENE HALSTEAD. 


(Se the wind howled and moaned 





furiously. The rain fell in frightful 
draughts. while ever and anon the ele- 
ments shot forth livid, forked light- 


ning. 

Inside, the room was elegantly and hand 
somely furnished. The curtains were drawn 
and a cheerful fre filled the room with a 
pleasant warmth. 

A young girl, in the first freshness of 
msidenhood, was seated near one of the 
windows. She was clad in riding habit.and 


held in one hand a jewelled whip. 

Her face was close against the glass, 
and a look of otment and almosi de. 
fiance filled the d eyes 

The lightning continued to fiash with 
lurid, deadly light. The thunder pealed in 
deafening chorus. 


Still that cold young face looked on in no 
way heeding the storm without. For within 
her own bosom a kindred fury. 

She pressed her to her heart to still 
its tumul'uous beating. The cold fingers 
came in contact with oe San Oe un- 
folded, and read with ing eyes. 

Winniz, Daruine: 

Iam going to ask a great favor of you— 
one I feel sure you will grant, for it will be 
the last time for years, perhaps, that I will 
trouble you. Iam aware that your father 
has forbidden you to see me — 22 
Winnie, the one love of my life, 1 am going 
away to India, and will sail to-day at six. 
Will you see me at four—-at the old tree near 
the beach, where we have met so often in the 


happy past. Yours forever, 
Harry. 


‘‘Oh! will the dreadful rain never cease? 
If I dared to hope Harry would be there, I 
would almost brave the tempest. Going to 
India? He can never, never be cruel enough 
to do it—to leave me without one word of 
farewell!’ she exclaimed. 

Almost simultaneous with her last words 
the lightning struck near by, causing a 
keen agonizing thrill to shoot to her heart, 
and bear upou her spirits with a heavy, 
sickening dread which she could not under- 
stand at the time, but which was afterwards 
— clear, at least, in the philosophy ot 

ve. 

Since they had been children together and 
studied from the same book in the village 
school, Harry Halcome and Winnie Whar 
ton had Joved each other. 

For two years past they had been be- 
trothed, with the consent and encouragement 
of her father, but since the will was found 
which gave the princely fortune supposed 
to be Harry’s, to his cousin, Frank Melville, 
Mr Wharton had grown colder by degrees 
to Harry, until bis love for the honest fellow 
seemed turned to positive aversion, and he 
had at last forbidden Winnie to see him. 

Harry’s handsome face and noble, honest 
heart counted for naught against the heavy 
purse and haughty bearing ot Mr. Melville. 
And with all, save true-hearted little Win 
nie, Frank Melville was fast supplanting 


In a few days more, Harry would be 
twenty-one—the day which should have 
made him owner to all his uncle's vast es- 
tates, and which all the older men ih the 
village had often heard the late Mr. Horton 
— would be so. 

y & short time before, however, they 
had foun’ the old gentleman seated near an 


open window. 
His desk was open, his head resting u 
He was very old and feeble. His 


been a happy, 
quietly | PPy, peaceful life, and he had gone 
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see none save the old mansion, and as the 
present owner thereof was not hospit. 
ably inclined, he preferred the shelter of the 


5* 
enly he beheld Mr. Wharton, who 
had been belated in the storm, making for 
ids be eared to the mask expencd 

moved to the ex side, he 
said pleasantly: 

‘Poor shelter, Mr. Wharton; but such as 
it is, we must make the best of it.’’ 

The old gentleman seemed surprised at 
x : 3 ly d ! 

I certainly did not e to see here, 
Hal. What an awful San aa. crows 
do make.’”’ 

At that moment the lightning flashed with 
a blinding glare, which was instantly fol 
lowed by a of thunder that nearly deaf 
ened those that heard 1t. 

Mr. Wharton, who had suddenly stepped 
back, came near being felled to the earth py 
a limb which had been struck from the 
motber trunk. 

Harry 1* stepped forward and being 
taller an , Succeeded in averting 
the blow from the father ot Winnie. 

But at what a cost to himself, for the 
young man in all his proud strength, lay 
upon the ground, cold, white and uncon: 
scious. 

Terrified, the old man bending over him, 
thought him dead. 

‘‘And he died to save my life,’’ he mur 
mured as the tears fell fast with the rain 
drove 

Unable in his weakness to raise Harry, he 
managed to remove the fallen limb, so as to™ 
better accommodate him. 

As he did so, he perceived the old crow’s 
nest dislodged from its resting place and— 
what could it be? Certainly it wasa diamond 
flashing there. 

Taking it up, he perceived a beautiful sol- 
taire ring, which he recollected to have seen 
upon the finger of Harry’s mother, when she 
came home to die,and left little Harry in the 
care of his uncle. 

Along with the ring was fastened a 
parchment. 

Mr. Wharton thrust them into his pocket, 
and begaa * the cold hands. 

He soon aye ved his own carriage rat- 
tling along in search of him. Hastllysum- 
moning it, he had the young man placed in 
it, and carried to his own house. 

Winnie was still peering through the 
broken window and blinding rain when the 
vehicle drove up. 

Too miserable to care, she sat still, and 
wondered why Heaven had sent the rain. 

‘*Winnie!l’’ she heard her father call. 

As she entered the room and saw Harry 
still and white, lying upon the bed with his 
eyes still closed, and his face so rigid and 
paie, she thought life extinct. 

“Oh, Harry! Harry!" she cried in her 

ny of fear, and threw her arms round 
him, showering kisses and tears upon his 
face 


This would have recalled the eou! had it 
left its tenement, for the eyes opened and 
the hitherto powerless arms were clasped 
round that sweet form, while the voice of 
Mr Wharton, broken by sobs, said: 

“J thought that would be the best medi- 
cine. bless you both, my children,and 
if your old father ever puts barriers in the 
way of your happiness again, why—why 
pay no attention to em, that's al! 

On examination of the parchment found 

Mr. Wharton, it proved to be the last 
will amd testament of old = Horton, and 
that it gave everything to Harry. 

The 22* crows had probably pil 
fered it and the diamond at the same time; 
on the day when old Mr. Horton was 
found dead seated before the open window 

is desk. 

“i Winnie, as she looks at the noble, 
handsome face of her lover husband and 
notes the scer which is barely perceptible 
near his temple, and which cost him #0 
many days of weary suffering. thinks what 
a precious gift the storm gave her, and how 
near she was to losing him forever. 

The first makes her very thankful. The 
latter very gentle, and the laughing dusky 
eyes will never more look defiance at any 
thing which God sends knowing: 

‘That in His wisdom, He doeth all things 


well!’’ — 


ttering dedication of ‘Harold’ 
a Se Lord Lytton. it is believed that 
Tennyson desired to efface the reeollection of 
ee eat on ied Tone ag ne aitred,” and 
the latter “fetaliated n lines describing his 
assailant as “a lion with mane en pooner 
and “the padded man who wears the stay 

— — — 


fee, 
PeRsONs should avoid the use of co 
seins 5 persons the use of tea. An —— = 
beal'hful sabstitute is found in Cocoa. pa vel —* 
ker & Co.'s Chocolate and Cocos errs oss 
highly recommended by the medica! faculty, 


sold by ali grocers. 
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~ The of the German novelist E. 
Mariitt, have become familiar to us 
through the translations of Mrs. 
Wister, have a remarkable substantial 
opularity among readers of fiction. The 
latest of these translations is entitled 
In the Shilli and is one of 


racters are drawn with strong 
dramatic effect, and the og At ee 
tained, the reader is loth to relinqu'sh the 
—* until finished. Published by Lippia 


The October number of the Leonard Scott 
Publishing Co.'s t of Blackwood’s 
Magazine. opens with an entertaining dis- 
cription of Round about Damascus, A Deadly 
Feud. A tale from France is the title of a 
dramatic story by Rudolph Lindall. This is 
followed by an analytical review of the 
Greek tragedy Ion. Part VII, continues 
Reata, The Demise of the Kaiserbund, Con- 
temporary Literature is continued by dis- 
cussion of offices. The Cabal 
meeting conclude the number. 

Messre. D'sk and Fitzgerald. of New York, 
have published two handy little volumes 
which will prove quite a valuanle resource 
for amateur 2— clubs. Ethiopian 
Scenes contains a variety of stamp speeches 
and anecdotes in this peculiar phraseology. 
The Irish Dialect is well in a variety 
of amusing recitations Priceof each, 90 
Dicks Original Album Verses and 
acrostics, contains original verses for auto- 
graph albums, album dictionary, verses to 
accompany bouquets for birthdays, for wood- 
en, tin, crystal, silver and gold weddings, 
philopena forfeits, congratulations, valea- 
tines and a 


are appropriate to their subjects, and those 
who have occasion to refer to them will find 
the collection verv useful and supplying a 
long felt want. Price, 75 cents. 


The American journal of the Medical Sci- 
ences, edited . Minis Hays, is out for 
October, and list of contributors are 
prominent in the medical . The 
contestents begin with an article entitled 
on phantom stricture and other obsenre 
forms of rectal disease by Dr. W. H. Van 
Beuren of New York. Dr. Gross contri. 
butes Sarcoma of the Long Bones. Dr. 
Goodill of Philadelphia, contributes an ac. 
count of four cases of Ovarian tumors, and 
one of Fibrocystic tumors, operated on un- 


der the spray. Treatment of —22 is 
contributed hy Dr J. Lewis Smith, of New 
York. Dr. John C. Siddell, writes about 
contusions of the brain. Dr. F.C Holtz, 
contributes two cases of Chronic Blepharna- 
pasmus as Traumatic Refiex Nerrosis. Dr. 
Tsaac Ott, contributes a paper on ‘The Paths 
of Sensory and Motor Impulses in the 
Cervical Segment of the spinal cord. 

Charles Steadman, Bull of New York, 
contributes observations on Infiltration of 
the Retina in Lardaceon’s Disease of the 
Kidneys due to Chronic Suppuratior. from 
Bone Disease. Dr. Webster Prentiss of 
Washington, writes about a case of Hysteri- 
cal Tetanus. Dr. V. P. Gibney, writes 
aboutdisloeation of the h'p in children. Dr. 
Gross of Philadelphia, contributes to the 
study of true adenoma of the manis. Dr. 
B. M. Badger, contributesa case of ruptured 
womb, followed by absesses and ultimate re- 
covery. The number contains a variety of 
exhaustive reviews on prominent medical 
topics,and a variety of analytical and bibilio 
araphiesl notices. Publisued by Henry O. 
Lea, Philadelphia. 

The November number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, is vp to ite vere) stste of ex- 
cellence and contains a variety of interest- 
ing articles. ‘‘Later_Pompeian Days,”’ 
the concluding paper of ‘' Rambles of Three,”’ 
by Margaret Bertha Wright, is verv amus 
ing and capitally illustrated. Dr. Oswald's 
‘Summerland Sietches,’’ describes the 
Sierra Madre, and gives an entertaining 
gitmpse of convent life in the mountainous 
region of Mexico. An article on Leadville, 
also well illustrated. wi!l command atten 
tion. ‘‘Where the Beef Comes From’’ is the 
title of a timely and interesting paper on 
cattle-breeding in Texas and Colorado. Dr. 
Alfred 8 Gibbs bas a lively paper on 
Goethe's mother. Citali Beton describes the 
organization and workings of the ‘‘Secret 
Societies of Southern Italy,’’ ‘The Bicycle, 
and Riding It,’’ by J. Wilcox, indicates the 
inventions that have Jed to this new process 
of locomotion, and J. Brander Matthews 
discusses Sherndan’s ‘‘Critic,”’ which was 
first played a’ hundred years ago and stil! 

its place on the stage. Among the 
stories in the number may be mentioned ‘‘A 
Slight Misunderstanding,’’ which is in the 
form of a comedietta, and needs but a few 
alterations to adapt it for private theatri- 
cals, a character sketch by Philip Bourke 
Marston, and the first part ofa verv agree. 
bly writ'en little tale, entitled “Aimee,” 
which ‘ke “Daisy Miller,’’ deals with the 
life of . voung Americen gir! abroad. The 
‘Mort’ vw Gossip” treats of Fall Shonping. 
‘‘Emil« Zola and the Prince Imperial,’’ and 





other af propriate topics. 





LITERARY NOTES. 
Mr. Nathaniel H. Bishop, sathor of ‘“The 


Vee & ing th, Be 
Shepard, 


: 
F 


The December “ H "s,”’ which be- 
gins the sixtieth volume, will contain a new 
m ty Langhiiow, hoaugeas of ha gare 
nan iron pen, presen to x 
lady of Maine, and made from Ly Ay of 


Bouivard, the prisoner of Chillon; the handle 
ws of wood from the frigate Constitution, and 
is bound with acirclet of gold, studded with 
three precious stones from Liberia, Ceylon 
and Maine. 

‘Prince Metternich’s Memoirs’ are to be 
published by the Scribners. 

Among the literary attractions announced 


| for the holidays by the Appletons. is a fine 


illustrated book, entitled ‘The Homes of 
— which will doubtless find a wide 
sale. 

Readers of good poetry will hail with'pleas- 
ure the announcement of a new 
the poetical works of Richard Henry Stod- 
dard. There is no edition of Stoddard’s 
poems to be found in the book stores, 

“Sports in Many Lands,”’ by H. A. K.; 
‘The Old Shekarv,”’ profusely {llastreted, 
will be published by the Scribners. The 
same firm will also publich a cheap edition 
of the new translation of Balzac’s “Comedie 
Homaine,’’ and a volume on card playing 
by Cavendish. of whist fame, with a cut of 
the author. It should bea fine cut. 

The historv of painting which Dodd & 
a will — next yy tle trans- 

a from the German Colvin, 
the well known English art critic cad Biade 

. Mr. Colvin says of it in a letter 
to the American 
not that of seasun. It is likely & be and 
will be the standard and authoritative book 
on the subject for many years to come.”’ 

er a 

Woven Arn —The Decca muslins of In- 
dia are among the most wonderful evidences 
ot the hand «kil! of the strange penple of the 
mysterious East. These fabrics, which are 
spun and woven entirely by band, and are 
the product of obscure and curious processes 
unknown to and unattainabls by the Weat- 
ern nations, like the fabrication of Damas- 
cus steel and making of camel's hair shawls 
are marvels of —* and skill, and they 
il!ustrate the poetry cotton. The most 
delicate of these fabrics is known by the 
name of woven air. It can only be e in 
the early morn'ng and in the evenings when 
the air is full of moisture and the dew is on 
the grass. The processes by which it is wo- 
ven are kept secret. and the people who do 
the work are compelled first to pass through 
a long course of training and initiation. 
Their delicate wares are of such ethereal 
texture as to be almost invisible, and 
are so enduring that they will bear ng 
and wear in a wonderful manner. This 

stuff is menopolized for the use of 
the ladies of the Orienta) harems, and its 
to be worth hundreds of dollars per yard. 


— —— — — 


Asarule neither the German army nor 
the Austrian carries tenta. At the n y 
peril of their health the soldiers bivewac. 
Las’ year, in Bosn‘a, the Austrians suflered 
terribly. 


- 





A Canyon City, Oregon, farmer, began 
without a cent five years ago, at the of 
fifty, took up a farm, and now bas his fel ds, 





house, barn, orchard, health and credit. 


publishers:—‘Tts merit is - 
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BY B. D. M. 








WAS untversally accepted that Lionel 
Freeland was 


a 
it 
8 
a5 
FE 
ri 


ly to play the Craig 
here was to be a 


whole. 
ly boy who had refused to join in 
Lionel Freeland. So 


bryo, and the general {!) will 
spreading throughout the 
finally sent to Coventry. 

ng orden! that is every school. 
but in this instance that which 
reeland more than the loss 
panionship of all his other class. 
t together was that bis old friend 
chum, Boh King. went with the 
against him I think he could 
being put in Coventry by the 
y well, it only Bob had remained 


match came off, and Bob 
set his hearton making the 
and winning the sweepstake, 
so. His disappointment was 
funds were very low, and he 
pocket money. He had been 
extravagant with his allowance 
first part of the half year, and he 
at the end of his resources— 
was in debt. 
reflected on this, sorely perplexed 
harrassed in his mind, an idea one 
morning flashed suddenly upon him. which 
he would have done well to banish from his 
thoughts as quickly as it had entered them. 
But he did not, 

Mr. Marshall, the head master of Denmark 
House, had a drawer in histable which 
atood at the head of the large achoolroom, 
in which he usnally kept « smal! quantity of 
loose money. It was convenient to have it 
there tor various little expenses connected 
with the school And the drawer nearly 
always remained unlocked. 

It had entered Robert King's mind to ex 
tract a small sum of money from this draw 
er, and having once determined on his plan 
there was very little difficulty in carrying it 
ont. 

When the schon had dianersed on the 
afternoon on which Robert King had de. 
termined to ca out his scheme, he re 
turned from the playground, whither he had 
gone with the rest, and re entered the large 
schoolroom. It was empty, and he ap. 
proache? the head master's table. The 
money drawer was unlocked. He drew it 

fetlv out, and after a little noiseless hand. 
ling of the money extracted about two dol 
lars in change. He shut the drawer again. 
and was just about turning away, when he 
heard a footstep in the hall and saw Lionel 
Freeland entering. Lionel had come back 
to the schoolroom fo, his Vigil, which he 
had left in his desk. : 

As he entered the schoolroom he had just 
caught sight of his former friend and chum 
harrying away from Mr. Marshall's table. 
Of course, his first feeling was one of sur 

and wonder. <A _ vague suspicion 
across Lionel's mind, but he tried to 
pat it from him as unworthy and unkind. 

Fora moment Bob himself was « little 
startled and frightened at the sight of Lionel, 
but he soon recovered himself. He felt sure 
that his friend had seen nothing, and recov. 
ering his self possession, sauntered at a 
leisurely pace past Li nel, assuming a care 
less and easy air to cover his former hurried 
and basty one. 

Notwithstanding that he had successfully 

ished his object, Robert King was 
not quite at rest in his mind for the remain 
der of that dav. nor at night. 

Lionel and Bob's beds stood next to each 
other in the forth class durmitory. That 
night Lionel lay awake longer than usual 
He was at length dropping off to sleep when 
he heard a muttering from Bob's bed. Bob 
was talking in bis sleep. and he caught one 
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i3 
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closely, his sleepiness suddenly departing 

“It's only two—only two dollars It'll be 
He'll never know and I'l) be 
sure to it hack. Where's the harm?”’ 
Bob muttered in low, broken tones. 

At once Lionel took in the whole facts of 
the case. His worst fears were confirmed. 
Bob had taken money from Mr Marshall's 
drawer. For about ten minutes Lionel lay 
still in bed, deep in Bob muttered 
on for a little longer a few more disjointed 


sentences, and then was quiet again. Pres- 
ently. Lionel and noiselessly dressed 





THE SATURDAY EV 


he did not notice that 


large 
there was a ht burn within. In the 
stady sat Mr. 1 at his writing table 


He was pausing for a moment to follow out 
and complete a thought in = —_ before 

tting it to ps ust as Lionel was ; 
ng the door an od Quietly as — wes 
moving in the bushed sti!)ness of the house. 
his footfall caught Mr. Marshall's ear, and 
naturally excited his wonder. 

The master rose from his seat, opened the 
door, and glanced along the passage, and as 
he did so caught sigh! of Lionel as he enter- 
ed the schoolroom. He recegnized him at 
once. He walked to the end of the passage, 
and without entering the schoolroom, stood 
looking in at the door. He saw Lionel ad. 
vance to his table, the drawer, and 
begin, as he thought, to handle the money 
in it. The master stayed to see no more, 
but turned, re entered his study, and closed 
the door before Lionel again passed. 

On the following day, shortly after break. 
fast, Lionel received a summons to attend 
Mr. Marshall in his study. He wondered a 
little what the head master wanted with him 
at that particular moment. but was wholly 
unsuspecting of the actua) cause of his sum. 


mons. 

Mr. Marshal) met him with a very grave 
and pained expression of face, and told him 
what he had seen and sus . 

Lionel spoke no word in reply. His face 
was quite pale, his lips trembled, but no 
word issued from them. He inclined bis head 
slightly when Mr. Marshall had ceased 
speaking, turned, and hurried from the 
room. 


Lionel] was not dismissed, and he would 
not tell on his friend to save himself, but 
from that moment his position was more 
painful than ever. 

And a0 the half-year drew toa close, and 
it was on an afternoon two days before the 
breaking up of the school, Mr. Marshal! sat 
at his table in the large schoolroom, making 
out the order in which the boys stood as the 
result of the examinations. There was no 
one else in the room, but presently a little 
boy entered and advanced to Mr Marshall. 
He came to receive a small balance of money 
which sfill remained over to him from his 
half year's allowance. Mr. Marshall acted 
as banker to such of the younger boys as 
chose to leave their money in his keeping. 
In psying him he noticed the drawer held 
more than he had putin it the previous day. 
Who could have put the additional money 
into the drawer? No one was ever supposed 
to make use of it but himself. 

Puzzled and perplexed, Mr. Marshall 
thought over the matter, and at last the only 
solution he could arrive at was that Lionel 
Freeland had replaced the money he had 
taken on that night, which was still vivid 
in the master’s memory. 

An hour later Mr. Marshall sent for Lionel 
Freeland to speak to him in his study. 

*‘Lionel Freeland,’’ he began at once, ‘‘I 
want an answer to my question. Did you 
put some money into my drawer between 
yesterday afternoon and this?’’ 

Thus questioned, Lionel could but return 
one answer. He now felt that there was no 
other way open to him but to disclose to Mr. 
Marshall the facta, which he did, though 
without mentioning names. When he had 
finished, Mr. Marshall aaid — 

‘Lionel, I need not say how rejoiced Iam 
to learn that you are not guilty of a deed of 
which I thought you incapable You have 
acted nobly and vely, my boy. threugh- 
out, and IT beg to apologise to you for baving 
suspected you, though I think you will al 
low that, under the circumstances, it was 
almost inevitable that should doao, I now 
ask one thing from you, which is that vou 
seek the boy who did the deed. and tell him 
all. It is but due to yourself and right that 
*8 should know all. Promise me to do 
this.’’ 

“Yes, sir, I will,’’ answered Lionel 

That nicht Lionel told Bob King every- 
thing. Bob's face grew paleran paler, and 
his lip trembled, as Lionel continued speak- 
ing. When he had finished he caught his 
old friend round the neck, and his head fell 
upon his breast. 

“Oh, Lennie. Lennie! what can | say?’’ 
he burst out. ‘‘l have been miserable ever 
since that night, Lennie I only put back 
the money yesterday—slinped it into the 
drawer and ruched away, teeling hke a 
coward and a thiefasI was O Lennie! 
do you really, really forgive me every- 
thine?’’ 

“Yes, yes Bob You were tempted and 
yielded, bat I never came under snch a 
temptation; that must be recollected.’’ 

**You would never have done the same, 
never!"’ 

“I cannot say, Bob. No one can tell un- 
til he is tempted, and it is an easy thing 
being strong when there is no tria!.’’ 

“No, no, that is only your goodness to 
say 80, to encourage me. Thank you, old 
fellow, for that, too,’’ said Bob. 

‘Well, well, Bob, let us say no more 
about it. We shxll banish this miserable 
affair from our thonghts this day for ever; 
and you can't think, Bob, how glad I fee) 
to know that we are once more, just as we 
were before, the best of chums.”’ 


All the real difficulty of life is concen- 
in the first step to those who behave 





| trated 
well and dc their duty. 





No, 431, 


New York City. 


No. 432, 

AcROS8:—1,. A puzzler. 
Tapiand. 3, A village tin Austria. 
Spain 
Down:—1. A male name. 
resign. 
Rondout, N. Y. 


No, 433, 


Kenton, Ubto. 


No. 4%. 
Across:—1, Abird. 2. Arace. 3. Injured. 4, The 
act of hitting two balls atonce, 5.A large knife. 6, 
A fragment. 
Dowwn:—1. A letter. 
A planet. 5. To divide. 6. A chimney plece. ¥. A 
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UONDUCTED BY **WILKING MICA WBER."’ 


AGéress sil communications to Wilkins Micewber, 
No. 64 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Ps. 


Solutions and original contributions solicited. 





ANSWERS 
No, 419. CALLIPSRS. 
No. 4. HAG 
AGA 
BON 
NUN 
ATE 
BIT 
No, 421. STARBOARD 
No. 472. ELIZA 
LENOX 
INDRI 
ZORIL 
AXILE 
No. 423. PERIPATETIC. PRECIPITATE. 
No, 4%. SIESTA 
INSTAR 
ES8 CARP 
STACTE 
TARTAN 
ARPENT 
No, 4%. CZARDBAN 
No, 4%. c 
THE 
CRAXS 
TRAMPER 
CHAMELEON 
EXPLODE 
BEEDS 
ROE 
N 
No, 477. PIRATE 
No, 4A, SPLICED 
BALADIN 
CALUMET 
BATIRES 
RETINAL 
LAT FERAL 
RFENARES 


No, 4. And here'’sthe grand fabric our free Con- 


stitution 
As built on the baseof the great Revolnation, 
And longer with poiitics not to be crammed 
Be anarchy cursed and be tyranny damned. 
And who would to liberty e’er prove dis- 
loyal 
May his son be a hangman and he his 
first trial. 
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NUMEVICAL, 
My 1, 2, 3 on top will be, 
A plant Is 4 to 7, 
Combine with me and you will see 
A freak—by Webster given. 
CZAR DRAN, 
RQUARE,. 
2. A village in Swedish 
4. A town in 
5. A county in Missouri, 
2. AtowninItaly. %. To 
5. A cape tn Spain. 
JAVELIN, 


4. A pupil. 


*ROSSWORD. 
Ip pen not in ink, 
In chain not in link, 
In gold not in scrip, 
In nose not in lip, 
Tn slop not in mire, 
In heat not in fire, 
Tn loss not in gain, 
In cross not in pain. 
The **Morning Star’* will come to light, 
If you arrange these letters right. 
UNCLE Nat. 


REVERSED RHOMBOID. 


2. A prefix. %.A wehicle. 4, 


mistake, 8. To bear. 9.A tint. 10 A suffix. LA 

letter 

Danbury, Conn, NUTMEG, 
No, 435. CHARADE. 


As I strolled out one summer day 
My Firet I chance’ to see, 

*Twas in my LA@T and there it lay 
As cosy as could be. 

I tried at once you may suppose 
My raging thirst to siake, 

When lo! there lay beneath my nose 
A snake, a snake. a snake! 

My WHOLE ts now a city bright 
Asany “sun-lit ray,** 

Go visit it, I think you night, 
Some time when you're away. 


Lima Obito. EGG ZactT Lr. 
No. 438. DIAGONA 
J a L SQUARE. 
1. My FIRST long time ago was worn, 
Fair heads of women to adorn. 
2. My SECOND ts imprisonment, 
To which the wicked oft are sent. 
3. A loving embrace Is incurred 


Whenever you recetve the TurEp. 
The POURTS you eas'ty can trace 
Pertaining to an ancient race. 

With violence a thing is thrown— 
This meaning in my FIFTH is shown. 


— " 
a 


& No tender sigh or starting tear ~ 

Ur:—(Leit to right, commencing ae, o upper 
Ps 

1. A letter. 3. Te perform. SAwwane cn”) 

Tomend. 5. Afish. 6 Most innocent. 7. Paattily 

& A tres, 9. To write, 10, A nickname. 11. 4 

letter. r 

Greenville, 8. C. Deas Poqurza. 
Bo. 487. ANAGRAM. 


No, 438. DIAMOND. 
1. In Czar Dean. 2. The nave cf a wheel. 3. A mais 


name. 4. The natural of a plant. 5 
cooled. 7. tetnca AP 


TRIPLE CROSSWORDS. 

In seacarp not in rad, 

In pannage not in cud, 

In chicken not in bat. 

In sagoin not In cat, 

In mandrake not in pink, 

Tn gazelle not in mink, 

In mastic rot in lac, 

In schooner not in bac. 

In unsound not in lamed, 

The night-mare thrice I’ve named. 
Lebanon Church, Va. 0. ©. 0. La, 

No. 44, SQUARE. 

1, A book of Inst!tutes. 2. A tile made to cover the 
hipofaroof. a. Indeclinable nouns. 4 The state of 
being laid up 5. Titanic. 6. A writer of fanerai 
songs. 7. Pares off. 

Sedalia, Mo. Er Fax. 


No, 441. CRYPTOGRAM,. 

OYLA ZIXXTASP, KSEHB GREP TYGGTA 
RASA'P GY TIS MSBAHK GRA “AW HEEC ZYre,’’ 
**LBONIDAS’’ BYP REP MYSOAP LYPPAK. 
NK PYLAGEENHC RNP GISHAK Iz HO THFG, 
Lima, Ubio, TRADDLES, 

DIAMOND. 
(To **Koe. * 
1, You’! find the rrnet with bat a glance, 
Along the sunny shores of France, 
2. You here for sgconn. will stick in, 
A pointed wood or tron pin. 
8. He will extort ali tears despite 
The widows’ and the orphans’ mite. 
4, FOUPrTH, water spantels you may call— 
These animals sre rather small. 
5. All pocors will agree with me 
That FIFTH are seen upon the sea. 
6. The muscles of the human frame, 
Are S1XTH, anatomists all claim. 
7. Tilton was SEVEWNTH in the suit 
He did ‘gatnst Beecher institute. 
8 Undoubtedly some witness then, 
Did vient his story once again. 
9, With little labor any one 
May find this town in Oregon. 
10. Assemblies TH'#; so does a hen 
On eggs: tn short, so Go all men. 
ll, You'll find ELEVENTH in the name 
ft **Traddies,’’ known to puzsling fame. 

A For first solution Twenty-five Cents. 

Banta‘ lara, Cal. Comer, 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEE. 
PRIZES. 
1, The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list of 
solutions. 
2. The Post three months for * ExT BEST list. 
3. Twenty-five Cents for first solution to No. 442. 


SOLVES, 

Cerebrations of Sept. th were solved by Javelin, J. 
Cc, M., Ben. J. Min., Peggotty. A. Solver. Percy 
Vere, Dick, Apollo, O. Possum, Hannah B. Gage. 0. 
O. %. La.. Theron, A. Ninney Mra. Nickleby, Ef- 
fendi, Grehbrevnewj. Thursty MeQaill, Will l. Aw, 
Magone, Waverly. Capt Cattle, Goose Quill. 
CowPLets Liats:--Javelin. J OC, M., Ben. J. Min., 
Peggotty. A. Solver, Percy Vere. 


PRIZE WINNERS. 


No. 442, 


1, Javelin, - - Rondoat, N. Y. 
2.7. C. M., - = San Francisco, Cal. 
ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


Koe—Diamond. Asian—Diamond, Square, Chsr- 
adie and Crossword. Goose Quil'-Numerical and 
Half ®quare. Kate Nickleby- Crossword an⸗ Char- 
ade, Kro. K.—Compound ®quares. Nie. 0’ Demus— 

Compound 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kor—Diamond 0 K. Weare always pleased to re 
ceive the ‘‘first fruits.’’ 

AS'AN—The Rhyming Diamond will soon be pad- 
lished, also the other samples of your handiwork. 
0088 QUILL—The two contributions are all right 
but couldn't you write a little ofteser? Remember 
that we lke to hear frequently from the Golden Gate. 
KATE NICKLEBY—Your last Crossword is very 506. 
and we trust you will Keep something similar slways 
on the way. 

Kro. K.—The Compound Squares are wel’ pat 8p. 
We will check off soon as possible and if all right they 
will goin soon. Sach * Compounds" are like ‘Syrup 
of Squilis’’—nice to take! 

Nic. O'Demus—A good batch. The Charade ison 
of your best. When you makesech a raid on Webster 
again—let us know. The Last Eleven good and Dew. 
Compound Sixes are also in order. 
ABBREVIATIONS—To those correspondents who like 
plain English (and who have fatled to notice our pr 
vious hints), we will say once and for ail thst no 4 
breviations wi!l be countenanced In this be 
A Puzsie containing an Abbreviation will petther 
accepted nor published. While we dn not aaticipats: 
absolate perfection, we will mevertheless endeavor 
jeave imperfection as many laps bebind as we posslDly 
can 


News pe PLowes Prom Dickens--We deeply © 
gret that our friend the Round Table, bas read 

Great English Novelist sO HASTILY 26 to 
character of Mrs. Nickleby nothing bat 
Traddies only stiff hair, in Micawber little 
It appears to be the “ound Table’s idea that 
RESAMBLE ** our originals ** We trust 

is neat and careful; we bope that Maod 
and refined. Now we know why 
leby, and Tim Liakwater took 
and having been thorough in 
their puzzling. As to the 
Wilkins having jest so many 
--who in David Copperfield had 


it 
tities 


: 
; 


if 
i 
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i 
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Qotober 3, LtTv 13 
— — F —— 
TEs OLD OaK-TREEK. cal caloulations—that the year of bis ‘ “1 
birth eee ° 
— completed fourteen Centuries, plus fouartee emininilies atetlin 
sro. . years and that he lived WF — 


oods arrayed in Summer's green, 
233 with Tuseet apenas ansees sheen ; 
In pensive mood I seor ir shade, 
And ramble through each leaty gien and 


gisde. 
powe’er the forest delight, 
= ning plain Drings still & welcome 
No > srot the landscape holds for me 


nat white gowaned, spacious grassy ica 
Tran vmands in solitude, the old bak-tres | 


one days, how often here I’ve strayed, 
Wed lovingly thy giant form surveyed ; 
getarning mow from lands I long have 


ra . 
and find thee all unchan ° 
| come ly writ that life is bat 7 


° a heass that portion which bape 4 man; 


terday it seems to 
For bat mira DOF, I cut my name, with lee, 
Deep in thy rugged bark, dear old oak-free 
lo rising manhood three staunch friends were 
t 


won 
From time to time to seek this cherished 
haunt; 

h took his chosen path the world to roam, 
Sta hopes to meet in after days at home. 
Alas!ere many years had a o'er, 

One sunk to my bom & distant shore ; 
The next found ve in tropic sea ; 
While | am left alone of all the three 

To keep the tryst beside the old oak-tree ! 


till the air around this regal oak 
een yet my voice the charmed silence broke 
Till now unheard, the drowsy fea 
throng 
Awake to pipe with jor — evening song ; 
Thegaisy closes with a glance of love, 
The dark’ning shades surround the mystic 
ve, ; 
Ob whan the Fates send torth their dread de- 
cree, 
That bids the day no break for me, 
May sunset find me the old oak-tree! 


STRANGE COI ACIDENCES. 








HERE 1s a proneness exhibited widely in 
soc'ety to attach im nee to numbers, 
days, dates,as having some mysterious 
connection with the unfavorable inci- 
dents of human lite; as if an overruling 
decree of fate or destiny settled the whole 
aftair for us, without leaving us the of 
preventing or setting tt aside. It will be found 
on further examination, that this is -speci&lly 
marked in connection with sovereigns, princes 
and great personages generally, more particu- 
lariy in the years of birth, accession, de- 
tion, and death. 

One singular mode of fishing out the con- 
nection consists in adding up the digits or 
numerals in & particular date, ana comparing 
thts sum with the date itself. Thus, the ~_ 
1879, is expressed by four digita (one, eight, 
seven, nine) the sum of which amounts to 
twenty-five; and the ‘fishing’ would consist 
in catching any peculiar relation or connec- 
tion between twenty-five and 1879 The French 
have taxed thetr ingenuity greatly in this 
kind of thing, with resuits which are at least 
curious if nothing more. 

Take, for instance, some of the French sov- 
ereigns who flotrished several centuries ago. 
The crotchet mongers have discovered,in four 
cases at any rate, & numerical connection be- 
tween the order of succession on the one 
band, and on the other thesum of the digits in 
special dates rendered memorable by note- 
worthy events in the lives of the resn°ctive 
sovereigns. Lonis IX. was born in 1215; the 
sum of these digits is nine. Charies VII. was 
born ir 1402; the s1m of these digit« is seven. 
Louts X(I was born in 1461; the sum f these 
digits is twelve. tly, Louts XIV was 
crowned in 1643, a date the digits of which sum 
up to fourteen, In repere to an intermediate 
sovereign, Louis XIII, the accumulation of 
coincidences is really very curions. We must 
first remind the reader that in the old court 
language of France, Louis was spelled Loys, 
that this King’s French, Christian and sur- 
names were ‘Loys de Bourbon,’ and that those 
of his queen were ‘An d’Avtriche.’ The 
figures came out thus; XIII married 
Anne of Austria Im 1616; Sum of these four 
digits is thirteen; ‘Loys de Bo 
prises thirteen letters, and so does ‘Anne 
a ye the boy king and 1-princess 
were each n years old at time of the 
marriage; he was the thirteenth Louis of 
Francs, and she the th Anne of Aus- 

Come we now to tbs nineteenth century, 
with which mystical Frenchmen have been 
equally busy. Bourbonists, Bonapartists, 

blicans—all are cited to sup- 
py mate or thesame story. The great 
rench Revolution, which brought so msnv 
momentous events fn its train, began in 1789; 
the sum of these four digits is ‘wenty five, 
which, add sd to 1789 brings us to 1814, the year 
when the Emperor Napoleon went captive to 
Elba, and ceased his European conquests— 
ae there was destin to be one more 
year of struggiein the battle field. 

There is, siso. little of this sort of thing 
elsewhere. In England possibly a due exer- 
Cise of ingenuity might convert the little into 
much. Charie« [’s son, and eventual successor 
was born in 1630; the «nm of these digits is ten 
which brings us to 1640,the year when the short 

riiament began to make short work of the 
ee ly power. Again the sum ot the digits in 

# eleven, which brings us to 1651. the year 
—— the batt'e of Worcester drove Oharlos II 
ato exile. One more instance: Comme I as- 
payee a tbe Britton *88* in 1714, whic — 
the ano or hn sum of its digits, makes ’ 
* apart from, and in addition to, these 
umerical conundrums involving the sum- 
ming up of digits, there are many associations 
= Particular years with certa'n nersons, fam- 
nee, and dynasties. The year 1809 was marked 
aioe teat of Haydn and the birth of Men. 
whieh od the sum “f these digtts is hteen, 
ch, added to 1809, brings us to 1827, the year 
—* by the death of another great com- 


The year 88 is sesociated witha train of 
cheerful in character 


‘4, no them ’ 
re ern ing the House of Stuart. For instance 
first 


Stuart king of Scots be- 
~ ttle more thea a nominal sovereign in 


~ wards; tn 1488, 111 of Scotiand vas 
in 1ag7 ents Close to the ominous "88, but really 
cot 8 of Saotn es boneeses: Se 
pimes IL, was 125708, Charies 

—* loa who been known forty 
an those not aifeered — wenbers 
be teary TY of France, and determined 


that 
shall not vecape without ag mucb 
Fren, &8 possible to Damion selresen, the 

computers have made out two whimsi- 





that one coincidence 
f im the natural order 
things; and when it does, it excites mare chee 





Endear yourself to all by worthy acts. 9 
Life is too 
an é short for its possessors to wear 


A man that 
J— A, has friends must show him. 


A fine coat ma 
al on ¥ cover s fool, but never 


A knowledge of 
x t.. nge 4, mankind is necessary to 


Tt is better 
than to scold oy to hegh inp of 


Beek well for the right road through life, 
and never voubt the sequel. 


The path of duty in th 
mo BM - Ang world fs the 


Beautitul are the admonition 
whose life accords with his — — — 


When a human mind gets down to a deep 
ole in a fit of thinking, it is hard to lift it 


The improved and pious way of gossiping 
is to sweeten scandal with the treacle of hom 
iliztag inferences. 


~ on on * the luxury of hating 
we heart and life. —— “ 
Who is powerful? He who can control 


his passion. Who is richt He . 
tented with what he has. pe oe 


Mea are often like tea—the real strength 
— save beon ie bor eae oot 


The metaphysics of salvation are not of 
80 much conseqg uenos, when one is engaged in 
the practice of actually saving men. 


Tt is an uncontroverte? truth that no man 
ever made an fll-figure who unterstond his 
own talents, nor a good one who mistook 
them. 


Why should every one try to make his 
own comvary as agreeable and vainabie as 
porsible? Because it is company that he can 
never avoid. 


Churches of different sects in « smal! 
town are very Itke rival corner ries, each 
watching with jealous eye the increase of his 
neighbor's trade. 


Hath anv one wronged thee? be bravely 
revenged ; slight it, and the work's begun ; 
forgive it, "tis finished; he is below himself 
that is not above an injury. 


The humble man, though snrrounded with 
the scorn and reproach of the world, ts still fn 
peace, for the stability of his peace resteth not 
upon the world, but upon God. 


It is better that joy should be spread over 
all the day in the form of strength, than that 
it should be concentrated into ecstacies full 
of danger, and followed by reactions. 


He who begins bv loving Christianity het- 
ter than trath, wt)! proceed bv loving his own 
sect or church better than Christienity, and 
end in loving his opinions best of a!!. 


Life seems to me nota place in which we 
are to seek hapriness alone, but one tn which 
weare to seek ecarnestiyto make as perfect as 
we may all the work committed to our care. 


There are tressures laid up in the heart— 
treasures of charity, piety, temperance and 
sobderness. These treasures a man takes with 
him beyond death, when he leaves this world, 


When one sin is admitted. it is generally 
found that it hath a companion waiting at the 
door ; an4 the former wi!l work bard to secure 
the admission of the latter, in which it gener- 
ally succeeds. 

Any msn who has been badly instructed. 
who does not know that to attack a ma”'s per- 
sonal character on account of his religious 
opinions, is a barbarism which ought to of 
the distant past. 

A man’s nature is best perceived in pri- 
vyateness, for there is no affectation; in pas- 
sion, for that patteth a man out of his pre- 
cepts, andina new case or experiment, for 
there custom leaveth him. 


Hope is the Inst thing that dieth in man; 
and, though it be exceedingly deceitful, yet it 
is of thin good use to us, that, while we are 
traveling through life, it conducte as in an 
easier and more pleasant way to our journey’s 
end. 

Make use of time. if thou lovest eternity; 
know yesterday cannot bs recalled, to-mor 
row cannot be assure; to-day is only thine; 
which, if thoa procrastinate thou losest; 
which 1s lost forever. One today is worth two 
to-morrows. 

Be not ashamed to be amused by little 
things. Blesse be the man who knows how 
to caper and enjoy nonsense; woe to the man 
that parted early with his boyhood .and blessed 
be the man that carries his boyhoo‘’ down iat- 
est into life. 

Vice is very prolific. A lie hates to he 
alone, and must have company. He who 2 
one Iie is sure to tell another to cover up 
first, and « third to coverup the other =. 
After that he becomes accustomed to it an 


stops counting. 

The art of conversation consista in the 
exercise of two fine qualities You must ort- 
ginate, and you must sympathize. You must 

s. at the same time, the babits of com. 
mupicating and listening. The union is rare, 
pat frresistibie. 

Admonish « friend; it mav be that he hath 
not done it, that he de it no more. aes 
ty, rien may cea ino more, aamontn 

t } . 
ry Ase By = many times itis a slander, and 
believe not every , 

Praying, reading the Bible, and going to 
meeting, is not religion, any more than 2 oe. 
penter’s. are & dwelling-bouse, 22 
Christian duties are the eg op ye 

bich a man un 
St Scion principles. to build thereon a char- 


acter of righteousness. 


appear next morning, and on the 
ing burst open 





Nearly all the pawnbrokers of France are 
women. 


Never ark a young lady why her teck 
bair don’t mateh that In front. 


To make the world better happier is 
os oe ae 

A Lowe Exhibition—A young lady sitting 
in the parior awaiting the arrtval of her lover. 


“Onida”’ adopted ber nom de ninme from 
ng ebtidish pronunciation of her name, 


A French writer. nresumably married, 
defines trousers to he things which men pat 
On and the women wear. 


A Mrs Gibhe, living in St Louis, notifies 
on her door-piate that she is an “elocutionist, 
poetess, washer and ironer.” 


A man may love his wife with the tervor 
of a clear-drift hiast-farnace, vet he will not 
smile when she trumps over him at whiat. 


A recent obituary notice says: Mr. Smith 
wa an estimarie citizen Ha died with perfect 
rertgnation. He had recently been married!” 


Girls. if von don’t want the honeymoon 
to set unhannily. fulfil all promises of domes- 
tic ability that were held out before marriage. 


“Do vou keep arv Hamborg edeine?”’ 
askeatimid mise “Not if we can sell it,” was 
| a reply of the clerk. He kept some that 


A new brass hand has heen organized at 
Jackson, Ind .,.with four ladies and five men fo~ 
pe The leader is a lady who plays a Bd 

vn, 


Young men and maidens expact to take a 
good deal of comtort next February. Altho’ 
the shortest month inthe year it will have five 
Sanday night« in it. 


Women like to be loved; but if the wo- 
man witha righ hat at the church knew bow 
much she ia hated for several pews round she 
mi¢ht not feel so vain. 


Unmarried men can't appreciate the feel. 
ings of a fellow whose wife senis him to get 
something ont of the pocket of the dress that's 
hanging up in the closet. 

A writer ca~« that Madame de Stael was 
very homely, but had the power of taiking her- 
self into beanty. This ts characteristic of 
sersible “homely” women. 


A careful nolitical economist closely cal. 
culatesr that the women tn thie conntry might 
annually save 614 500 000 in ribbons which the 
men might spendin cigars. ' 

Manv a woman dusts billiard chalk off 
her hneband'’s coat, and a bie tear «tands in 
her ey* as she thinks how late he works nights 
at his desk by the white-washe1 wall. 


A ton of gold makes a fraction over half 
amiliton of dollars,and when aman save his 
wife i« worth her weight tn -o'4. and she 
_wetghs 1” pounds, she ts worth $30,000. 


Jnat for a joke an Tows girl went through 
the marriage ceremony with a deaf and domb 
man, but he grew « serions over ft that her 
father had to pay $250 to get rid of him. 

“Marriage with «+ tings of remance’’ is 
what they callit in Kaneas when the old man 
rides after the conple and shoots the hat of 
the bridevroom's head witha bullet from any 
army carbine. 


There are thirty men to one woman in 
Idaho. and thev threaten to viun‘er their 
neighbors, the Mormons, unless somehody 
sends them out some sweethearts and wives 
from somewhere. 


The spirit of emulation i« in strict obe 
dience to public sentiment. Coming trom the 
hurtal of a friend.a Danbury young woman 
raid to hermother: “Did you ever see such a 
cheap looking corpse?” 

Women somehow get over childish notions 
that mer never outgrow. Bome men celebrate 
the anniversary of every birthday as iong as 
they live, while women quit doing so almost 
as aoon as they grow up. 

A mother who has culded and moulded 
the lives of a fami!v of children. an that they 
eome to an henest, virtnous Christian man 
hood and womanhood, has done a work that 
any woman may be prou4 of. 

When the girl who has enconraged a 
young man for two years suddenly torns 
around and tells him that #he can never ba 
more than a stater to him, he can for the first 
time see the freckles on her nee. 


Mies Lillie George aged 18 of Bonaparte 
Iowa. a punt! in the Cincinnati college of 
mnaie, committed antcide at the latter city. 
Oct 4 becanse Fred @ Trnoeman,to whom she 
was engaged to be marrtad, died of a conges- 
tive chill the night before. 


A little gir) who ina ‘Iady’’ by reason of 
being adanghter of a noble English h- use, 
has betrayed a remarka>vleprociivity. All the 
canary birds were dying,and the governess 
Aisenvere4 that the darling had been making 
pincushions of them while they were alive, 


St Pan! firat advises women to submit 
theme! ves to their husbands, and then coun 
nels men to love their wivee—since it was fit- 
ting that women should first have their les 
aona given to them. becanse it f# hardest to be 
Jearned, and therefore they have the more 
need tocon it. 


The ex Eupress Eugenie is visiting Queen 
Victoria in Scotland, at the latter’s argent in- 
vitation. The unhappy French widow ia said 
to he in a state of great physical prostration; 
and she has forma''v expresse’ a wish to be 
burted at Chriselburst by the side of her hus- 
band and son 


‘Mary Magdalen bad seven devils cast ont 
of her. I never heard of a man baving seven 
deviis cast out of Aim” growled an old bach- 
elor. in the course oc’ a discussion on the 
“woman question” “No.they are not cast out 
yet. I believe.” was the quiet response of his 
fair se" tagonist. 

A 79 vear old msid who was quite fll in 
Johnstown told the doct~r she had never been 
hugged by a men tn her lite,and asked for one 
kis«. The gallant doctor complied with the 
nest, of course, and she got well. When 
the doctor got home and told the story to his 
wife he got—wel', he is baidert he was. 


A commercial traveller at Marseilles hav 
ing refnsed leave to his maid-servant to take 
his daughter to the skating rink, they did not 

bed room be- 
both were found en ffocated. 
A note in the maid's writing sstd,“You shali 
no longer bave your daughter: I take her toa 


hetter world.” Their ages are twenty-six and 





fourteen. 


The Berlin man 


may exiat, and b 5 

pov a Mya yw t —** of the ily destroy 
w og them up,and which rapid 

when « ? 28 d 


Winter comes when Au'uma leaves. 
Batcher-shops are jvin' «ck concerns. 


The soft shell crab considers his case « 
hard one. 


——— 


. Oe erties Nets 


speil-bound. 
‘That pute a diferent face on it!" as the 
boy said when his ball struck the elock dial. 


Wonder if it med? A 
per Oe ae 
The man who tears another's cost down 


the middie cneute be made to pay up for back 


The Indian wears mcc'sins and has po 
cats, so he is just as weil off without a beot 
jack as with one. 

We presume the axle'rees of ratlrosd car 
wheels are called journals because of their 
rapid circulation. 

“Do unto “hers as you would be done 
by,” but take good care that you are not 
— " by others. 


A man who coulda’ aford any A — al 
ered ta “ite ming” ye nome and wan. 
Honor thy wife's father and mother, thst 
Or Sere ser So ens upon the land which the 


The last instance known 4 
“No cards, no cake. no tase.” 7” 


The dog days are over, but with the ad- 
vent of the sa season, the canines have 
another terrible danger to face. 


Bob Ingersoll must be a Meg ey age 
t . He ts beid, 
bellows loudly for womencaffrass. 


‘‘Basiness sults.’’ says an advertisement, 
60 it does; and the more there ts of it the bet- 
ter it suits, providing it is profitable. 


‘What is so rare asa day in June Vl sings 
the poet. A day in January, because it is not 
only rare, but sometimes actually raw. 


The fashion papers state that plaid ulsters 
willbe mach worn this season That makes 
ours right in styi¢, for ite very much wora. 


After trying vainly to start a balky mare, 
the driver touched her flank with a iighted ct. 
gar, saving, “I've tried all means to s ber, 
now I'll try to back her.” 


A young lady the other evening kissed in 
me —s * —5 —* woes she mistook for 
r lover. scoovering her she 
it Is not he, but it’s nice.” — * 


One of the greatest hardships experienced 
by those — people whose crimes are de- 
tected, is tbat public sentiment wont allow 
them to serve Lord as usual. 


How to pont dead- beats ard corner loung- 
ers: Piant about eleven inches of boot be- 
hind them ; you'll not be troubied with them 
to any great extent after that operation. 


When the old gentleman comes home and 
hinds his daughters have got his slippers, the 
easy chair and the evening paper ready for 
him, he realises that 't isthe season for a fall. 
opening of bis pocket book. 


A man who fails enthusiastically to . 
nize what @ difference there is between 
touch of a woman's hand and the hand of 
another man, is material wasted. He ought to 
have been born a door-knob. 


Considerate mother to governess: ‘Mise 
Sith, don’t let Willie and Jennie sit down 
on the (damp grass, for fear they should cateh 
cold. When they are tired, you can sit down 
and take them on your lap.’ 

“Johnnie whatisa noun?’ ‘Name of 
a person, placeorthing.” “Very good ve 
anexzample.” “Hand organ grinder” — 
why isa band-organ grinder noua “Be 
cause he's a person plays @ “hing.” 

A hald—hesded professor, reproving a 
youth for the exercise of his fists, said: “We 
fignt with our heads at this college.” The 
young mean refiected a moment, and then re. 
At “Ah, I see, and you butted all your hair 
on.” 


‘ What's in a name?’’ said Juliet, as she 
brought the head of her arrow to the level of 
her pretty ear. “Not much certainly, iove,” 
remarked thatailly fellow K°meo, as he ex- 
tracted the arrow trom & rosebush about ten 
rods to the right of the target. 


A Berlin genius bas invented an instra- 
ment for —* over the leaves of music. 
*& presumptuous meddier. 

If bis machine should come into general use, 
what woald become ot the average young man 


! 


in highshirtcollar? His occupation would 


indeed be gone. 
When a man returns bome after a \- 


longed absence he experi«nees a thrill J 
which causes bis heart-strings to vibrate with 
& tender emotion; but when he gets 

ter a few hours’ tun “with the boys,” aad 
met at the front door by bis frowning wife, 
nis Knees Knock together, and he tre bies all 
over like a tapioca pudding on an coran stea- 
mer. Sach are two of the characteristics of 
genuine emotion. 


back af. 


ES A ee 
Auruoves Mary are PrepisPposep T> 


Luse TaoveLes rrom Biatu, yet even such may 
escape Consumption, or other Pulmon 
Bronchial dis-ase, if due care and wa 
ness be obeerved, and ali execttin 
promptly treated ar they arise. 

cases Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant exercises its 
mst beneficial effecia, and has produced the 
largest preportion of its cures. Besides 


causes are 
t is im these 


ptly removing Coughs aad Colds, which, 


when left to themselves, are the immediate 
canse of tuberculous development tuis stand. 
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ger period find much 
interesting and amusing to 
their leisure hours in Denmark. The 

of twurists — pe 
Copenhagen on their way to Nor 
Sweden sufficiently attests the pop. 
of that capital as a balting—place 
A slight disadvantage attending a resi- 
there. however, or at the pretty wat 

which dot the coast of the Bound 
ce as far as Elsinore, is experi 

from the emell of the sea-weed washed 
the brackish water, and lying exposed 
sun This evil ojor is maintained by 
Danes to be neither unpleasant nor un- 
y. The general opinion of foreigners 
may be expressed in the word attributed to 
King Nebuchadnezzar concerning bis grass 
diet:—‘It may be wholesome, but it is not 
.” After all, perbays, the sme!l of rot. 
ten sea-weed is the most agreeable that 
exists in the Danish capital during the sum. 
mer time; bu: this is an unsavory subject, 
and need not be enlarged upon. 

The visivr, shortly after his arrival in the 
town, usually asks for a glass of Copenbagen 
cherry: y, which he generally is un- 
able to . as it is made entirely for ex. 

and is unknown as a4 retail rrticle of 
rink to the Danes themselves. Foiled in 
his first desire, the traveler frequently en- 
deavors to console himself by procuring a 
‘real Danish dog '* Here again he will be 
doomed to disa tment,as the intelligent 
animal known in this country as the 
‘carriage”’ or ‘‘Danish’’ dog is not found 
in Denmark, and is of Qalmatian race It 
may be interesting to uote that the rabbit 
does not, and apparently cannot. exist in 
Denmark or further north, and that no four 
legged donkeys are fond in thst country. 
excepting one in the Zoological Gardens of 
Copenhagen, which specimen is perhaps the 
most interesting object of the collecticn to 
the inhabitants. 

The cost of living is by no means high, 
considering the advance in this particular 
that bas been made by every city in Europe 
of late ~_ 

Tne Danes mostly make a substan’ial 
breakfast about 10 A.M, and dine at 3 in 
the afternoon, the cravings of hunger being 
subsequently allayed with schnaps, beer, and 
slices of brown bread covered with a piece 
of emoked sa'mon or some similar delicacy. 
Every true Dane delights to begin the day 
with a basin of ‘‘olbrodsuppe,’’ composed of 
black beer and cream, with slices of brown 
bread floating therein. It is said to be very 
putritiour. The strangest compound of 
which it ever became our Jot to partake was 
called ‘ Rumsuppe,'’ and was composed of 
milk, rum and preserved cherries, made hot 
and whipped into a froth. At a dinner 
commencing with such a ish, it may be 
supposed that it was a difficult matter to 
choose what to drink. and the after conse- 

uences may be imagined, but need not be 

eecribed. The proverbial honesty of the 
Dane shows itself on the tariffs in the res 
taurants, where ‘‘Lafitte’’ ficures at three 
francs per bottle, ‘‘Real Lafitte,’’ fourteen 
frarcs, and 80 on. 

The traveler must be cautioned against 
indulging too freely in the habit ot whist- 
ling. as it is not permitted in the streets of 
Copenhagen. he police signal to one 
another by a whistle, and do not approve of 
the general public whistling promiscuously 
after nightfall. The writer had a seriovs 
altercation on this point with a native offi 
cial, and it is said that an attache to the 
Britieh legation was once up for the night 
in conerquenue of his persistiug in riotous 
whistling in opposition to the police 

A curious costume is still worn by the 
King’s “running foo'men,’’ who act as at- 
tendan's at state festivities. They are 
dreseed in a short scarlet jacket, with tight 
knee breeches and silk stockings and carry 
on their heads a tall equare bat adorned 
with a head dress having the appearance of 
a large gilt fl»wer pot filled with roses and 
other fi »wers. As these servitors are mostly 
old and very stout their appearance affords 
considerable amusement Ww the irreverent 

r 

Danish society is somewhat «tiff and cere 
monious The native grandee, weighed 
down by the sense of his own importance 
and the insignia of the Order of the Ele 
phant, balancing on one side the large gilt 
chamberlain's key which he wears on the 
other, calls in evening dress on the cfficial 
foreigner early in the morning, and expec's 
his visit to be returned with the like cere 
monial 

The middle and lower classes also inJulge 
im the greatest courtesy towards one apoth 
er No one enters a shop or leaves it 
without saluting the gentleman or lady 
beaind the cowater, and exchanging inqui- 
ries aa to bealth, mony 4 and general pros- 

y. Salutations in the sireetsare so 

aent and profound that the hrim of one 8 
hat is soon worn out unless made of extra 
strength and durability. 
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SATURDA 


The det of England, in round numbers, 
is $4,000 000 000. 

Sevtiand is buying ‘‘Russia’’ sheet iron 
made in Pitteburg. 


The bi t Swedenbor church in 
the world ET Bestea. = 


The maoufacture of lly is the 
latest viorsda ae By — Je y 


The Jews in Jerusalem are said to have 
increased 5 000 in two years. 


A bunch of choice ostrich feathers was 
recently sold for $337 a pound. 


There are no less than 300 young Ameri 
cans now setndying art in Paris. 


Over 200 barrels of water are carted 
through Corsicana, Texas, daily, and sold. 


It is eaid that Hon. Schuyler Colfax has 
cleared $40 000 in four years as a lecturer. 


Japan has fine macadam'zed roads, on 
which the bicycle is coming into bich favor. 


The Sheriff of Blair county, Pa., ‘evied 
upon a graveyard, and advertised it for sale. 


Newcastle, N. H., does not contain with 
2 ites limites a single preaenor, lawyer or doc- 
r. 


A unique restavrant, constructed in the 
+ of a ship, is the latest sensation in Ber- 
D. 


Forty fivethonsand American house doors 
— shipped to England the other day onone 
steamer. 


A digger in South Africa recently found 
a 9444 cirat diamond, and sold it on the spot 
for $85,000. 


Large sums of Chicago capital are being 
invested in fron manufacturing in Western 
Pennsylvania. 


Pecomoke City, Md., comes forward with 
a littie negro child having one eye black and 
the other biue. 


Within the mast five years the acreage of 
rereal« in the United Sta has inc. eased from 
74 @00 000 Lo m 000,000 


A New Haven firm has rejected an order 
for one hundred and forty platform cars. Too 
much work on hand. 


A Hindoo baker in Calcutta. proud of the 
English he has acquired, displays the sign, 
“European Loafer” over bis door. 


Attorney-General Hirdin, of Kentucky 
has a son who, on his léth birth tav measured 
six teet in height and weighed 152 pounds. 


Prince Bismarck's family gets into a car- 
riage In the following order: First Bismarck, 
then Bismarck's dog, then Bismarck’'s wite. 


There has been grown in Pulaski, Ky, 
a watermelon three inches long, an inch and 
a bait in diameter and containing five seeds. 


Great Britsin it is estimated, now holds 
$130 000 000 of United States bonds, and Ger- 
vant France,and the rest ot Europe about 
$70 000 GOO 


Oranges, lemons, olives and almonds are 
to be cultivated in Florida soon by a large 
number of Italian colonists, now on their way 
to that State 


Eighteen new Anstrian peers bave just 
been gacetted. but only tew of them are known 
outside of Austria. The title of one is Baron 
Max Washington. 


During six days lately the Mid'’and Rail 
way of England ran no less than 367 excursion 
trains, the number on one day reaching the 
enormous total of 112. 


A French priest. while celebrating mass 
lately, raised a poisoned chalice to his lips, 
but the bad taste of the wine prevented Ps 
drinking, and saved his lite. 


A National School of Art Wood Carving 
has been established in England to revive the 
neglected art of carving in chat country. It 
offers tweive free scholarships. 


Recent income tax returns show that 90 
persons in Great Britain, exercising trades 
and professions ‘ave incomes over $250 000 
and 104 between $50 000 and $250 000 


Three Italian Bicyclists have just per- 
formed ae surney from Milan to Lyons 1» 
five days ‘he distance sligutly exceeds 550 
‘niles They therefore traveled atthe rate ot 
110 miles a day. 


In London a great innovation bas been 
been made in strict Sunday observance. Cof.- 
fee kiovks bave b.en established in Regent's 
Park, and military bands perform the selec- 
tions of music. 


The cost of the Evg'i>h elementary sch o's 
Jact ‘ear was §195.7,250 They inetrvucted 
8 154 973 —— * Tue French elementary 
echoes, daring the same time, instru 
8 823 000, and cost $13 630 000. = 


At the age of eighty-two a man living in 
& farm house at Hampton. N H, finds himseif 
able to rea? fine > although tor 50 years 
he was entirely blind. Six months ago his 
sight suidenly returned to him. 


Mr. Daniel F. Beatty the enterorising 
plans and organ manufacturer of Washing 
ton, New Jersey, broke ground tn that city on 
October 9th, for & mammeth new orgen tac- 
— Raliroad Avenue and Beatty 

reet. 


In disinfecting Memp*ic the National 
Board of Heal'h bas used 170 105 pounds of cop 
peras 9000 barrels of lime, 40 barrels of sul- 
poe, 1 215 pounds of sulphate of zine, fifteen 

rrel* of carbolic acid, and 1,200 gallons of 
zinc iron. 


Archer, lately Lord Falmouth's jocker, 
isin the happy position of baving made his 
for‘ une bef re he is twenty five. He is now 
‘> receive $5000 a year as first Jockev t> the 
Dake of Westminster, and anotner $5000 a 
year from anotber source. 


The only safe and sure cure for Gravel or Uriuary 
trovbies. is Hop Bitters. Prove it. 


Much interest has been telt at F orence at 
the discovery of over 400 paintings belonging 
to the masters of the 16tn century, laid away 
to rot and perish in Government buildings; 
the authorities inten? placing them in the 
roval gallery of the U Misi. ; 


Texaa is thirty-five times as large as 
Massachusgg«, or as large as Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
lsdand, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Deiaware, Maryland, Ohio ‘and 


indiana combined. The entire viation 
the U nited States could be provided for in the 
chlid 


EVENING POST. 
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A Georgis man will ve $300 for a mule 
phat wont st 





Im Districts Formerly Ravaged 
By fever and ague, immansity from the dreaded 
scourge is enjoyed by those who have rendered their 
systems malaria prof with Hostetter’s § omach Bit- 
ters, the best preventive and remedy. Quinine 
cansot compare with it in efficacy, and is any 
thing but sa’e. Physicians commend the Bitters for 
ite remedial and resuscitatiog properties, and the 
closest analysis reveals nothing in the composition of 
& deleterious nature It does not deteriorate, is an 
agreeable cordial as well as a potent medicine, and 
when mixed with brackish or un wholesome water neu- 
tralises its hurtful properties. The denizens of ma- 
larious localities, not only in the United States, but 
the tropics. regard it as an invaluable potection, snd 
in hosts of families it is kept constantly on hand. As 
the tide of emigration spreads farther westward, the 
demand for it a nong those compelled to encounter the 
vicissitudes of climate, constantly increase. 
oneal , 

A CARD.—To aii who are suffering from tne 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
wil] send a recipe that will cure you, Fuss or 
Cuarex. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Send a 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Jossru T. 
Inman, Station D, New York Otty. 








Tue Secret KeY TO HEALTH.—The Science of 
Life, or Self-Preservation, 300 pages. Price. only§ 1. 
Contains fifty valuable prescriptions, either one of 
which is worth more than ten times the price of the 
book. Llustrated sample sent on receipt of 6 cents for 
postage. Address, Dr. W. H. Parker, 4 Bulfinch 8t., 


Boston, Mass. 
— 


We have examined a sample of the ‘*‘Common Sense 
Hair Crimper, Frizzer and Curler,’’ advertised in 
another column, and we unhesitatingly advise our 
jay readers to give them a trial, as they seem to be 
all tnat the advertiser claims for them, 

— — — 

One dessert spoonful of **Sapanule’’ to a tumbler of 
water, cures Canker Sore Mouth. Rinse mouth 
thoroughly and often. 

—— — 

A little Hop Bitters saves big Doctor bills, long sick- 

ness, suffering and perhaps death. 
— —— — 

When our readers answer amy Ad- 
vertisoment found im these columns 
they will confer a favor om the Pub- 
lisher amd the advertiser by naming 


the Saturday Evening Post. 





BARLET-'S: PHLE SUPPOSITORIES 





As’ UNFAILLING REEMDY 
FOR PILFs OR HFHORRHOIDS. 

Sold over Twenty Years Without Advertising. 
Victims of this d'stressing complaint admit that even 
temporary relief isa great boon, and we claim that 
this has resulted tn every tria of THE BARLEIT 
SUPPOSITORY and reports are constaatly received 
fullof grateful express!ons fro those who have been 
mrmanently cured Itis a «ma!ll medicated cone. ap- 
plied ‘rectly to the effected parts, without the slight- 
est danger or inconvenience attending its use. A 
pamphiet eutitled «*The Vid Doctor's gacy,’’ de- 
scribing the diseave, trestment, and result, will be 
sent by mail to any one requesting it. 

Boxes of 14 Suppositories, $1.00; or trial size of 5 for 
5O cts... can be sent by mail (on receipt of price in 
Currency or Stamps). If pot kept by neig> 
Druggis.s, addre s 


J#0.C. BAKER & CO, 
No, §15 FILLBERT STREET, Philadelphia. 
Mention THE PosT. 


f PATCH. 
For mending Tin, Brass.(’ pper. Lead. 
lron without acidorsoldering-iron. A 
lady or child cau mend with it Will sen 
one sample Plate. by mail (with diree- 


tiovs), that will cut 192 \4 inch tquare , 





or 
fy 


itches, on receipt of 25c.; 8for $1; 190 
orgi0 §=6( Postage stamps rec’:l as cash.) 
AGENTS WANTED (Can carry one day's 
stock in your pocket. Sales wll yleid §3 
to 615 per day. Our 64-page Lilustrated 
CATALOGUE of Chromos Jeweiry, Novel- 
ties, Stationery,etc .free. Address CITY 
NOVELTY CO., 108 south 8th St., Phila- 
dsiphia, Pa. Mention this paper. bs 


COPPE 


DRY GOODS & OUTFIT 
j= GOODS MAILED 
me TO every State and Territory justi 
eh as-ordered, and even then, if not 
tas expected, exchanged or the 
Gamoney refunded. 
For samples or prices specify 


pon postal card what is desired, [@ 


= and addre-s, 


Mail Department for Samples and S pplies, 
Grand Depot, Philadstonie 


JOHN.WANAMAKER 
ASE STATE THE PAPER You SAW Tus Ii 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


Weakness end Prostration, fro wee 
@r inaiscretion. is radically and promptly — 


BTAPERITS BIMDCPATE OPEC‘ i. 


Been tp use X) 





most 
$i per vial, or 8 viale cna be vind 


— 4 ———— ere 








INSTITUVUTH 
be 1872 forthe cure 
wi the use of Kale or Tose of blood and hts 


a, » Aurora, Kane Co., Lil: 


F. PO 
ir lady that sends me the yor 
ANY GEN will receive something of valee see 


by Mail, that may prove 
ping Swe to a life of coutinaed success. it ee 








wr who have reac ° 
hill. Address M. YOU’ «a, 178 Greonwten eee N.Y. 














State of Texas allowing woman and 
four acres of land. 
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HEALTHIS WEALTH 


Health or Body is Wealth of Mind 
RADWAY’'S 


CTRSAPARILLIAN RESOLVER 


Fuse thee 9 nd 

clear skin. Lf you would have your flesh your 
bones sound, without cartes. abd 70K compares 
fair. use 4AUDWAY'S BSARSAP RE. 
BOLVENT. 


A remedy composed of 
medi 


cal tae . 
invigorate the brokes sows viCK, 
P! EASANT, SAFE and PERMANEN treas- 


ment and cure. 


d 
N att what 
— — 
Rheum, Diseases — * 





RADWAYS READY 


THE CHEAPEST AD BE*T MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE W D. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE. 


LAINTS A*D Pee 
Ast ed A 
CONTAG1008 


o£ 
>= 
we 


A ° 
cunke Ow MEUI- 
WAVY’S READY RELIEY 
Ae COORDI MT - TO” DiReoTIONS.. 
ALN, FROM WHATEVER CAUSE. UEASES TO 
cases where pain or discomfort is experienced, 


a 
if seized with [nfl 
—— eg ay 


Liver, a py with " fe 2 
Ague, or with Neuralgia. H . 
Toothache, Earache, or psy B ian io tae 


Back. or Mbeumatiem, or Cholera 
Morbus, or 


Bruises. or wi Strela, Cramps, or the ap. 
ru or . 
plication of MADWAY'S Raby MELLEP will core 
y: u of the worst of these complaints in a few hours. 


=> 
c 
x 
3 
Be 
25 





Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILIS. 


Per: tasteless, for the cure of 
pry mae be the liver, kidneys, 
bladder, nervous diseases, headache. constipation. ccs- 
* ——————— of and all 
rangements of the internal viscera. rit S, 4 
effect a positive cure. 

PRICE % CENTS PER BOX. SOLD BY ALL 
DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 
32 Warren Street, Hew York. 








CURES BY ABSUBPTION.—The well- 
known medicinal properties of Glycerine, of which 
*SAPAN ULE” is largely composed, is an assurance 
to the publi« of the wonderful curative powers of this 
celebrated Lotion for al! Nervous, Inflammatory s0¢ 
Skin Diseases. Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lame Beck. 
Headache, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scalds, Call 
biains, Bunions, Piles, &c , yield at once to its sooth- 
ing influence, and are permanertiy cured. Sst 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Humors, Hands, Boagb- 
ess, and ail diseases of the Skip are quickly and post- 
tively cured. Used in sponge or foot baths removes 
ali pain or soreness of body, limbs and feet. sold by 
all druggists. Hatisfaction guaranteed or money Te 
funded. Send for illuminated circular and cards 
Samuel Gerry & Co., Proprietors, Office 237 
way, N. V. Laszeli, Marsh & Gardiner, W 
Agents, N. Y. 
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THE TAMPICO BUS 
DR. WARNER'S NEALTH CORSET 


tess 
and Skirt Su are the erm 
ever made is Corea, ae 


are soft as velvet, very 
Be bones. 









Reduced Price-List of Gold and 
Rilver American Wa'ches mailed 
frewby N.H. White, Newark,N.J. 
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The Great Success 


the sale of FcarBuvn’s MowrrTsE- 
which has aentyas daring the past 


LY aot forthe tee 
sis eras Reh 


the pavilsrers ts Silton sou 
abvat 100 000 increase of 
this year 


has cal 

Pari sieur Delagrave is to issue & mop 
3 os ot ar. NICHOLAS in French, and 

made up ‘rom *T. NiICHOl.AS is to be 

Arabic for the delight of Mosiem children. 


BUY THE NOVEMBER NUMBERS 


both these magezines; they 
A of wonderful beauty and 


two frontispieces, and is permaneotiy cuterqne— 3s. 
1 ted or heavier , with broader 
away § —28 over illastrations, aad 
about thirty stories and poems. 


ANEW AMERICAN NOVEL 


Creo’ George W. Cable, author of ** Old 
of Crees ath: eaten ia SCRIBNER: * Confidence, ’’ 
by Heary James, Jr.. is contin and in additiou to 


articles on art short stories, etc.. are six papers 
of special latersst to farmers, on ** Tbe ast 
Distress in Great Britain;’’ ‘small Frat 

P. Hoe; **Lawn-Irees,’’ by Samuel Parsons, etc., 


* “The Reign of Peter the Great,” 


by EOGEne SCHUYLER, is noted editorially. This 
id series of [ILLUsTaaTso Historica Pa- 
Pens, \he grestest work of the yetu by 
aay popular magasine will begin in the January issue 
an‘ wiil continue for two years. 
The November numbers have been oa ac- 
count of the Hye | t sad i editious. 
ba dea or will be sent by the 
‘ote that these num- 


They may now 
— A each magasine 
o 6vu . 
PCKIBNEK'S (4 (Oa year: 35 cents anumber. ST 
NICHOLAS, $4.00 a year; 2% cents a Bumber. 


SCRIBNER & CO., New-York. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
‘THE SECOND WIFE,” Etc. 


IN THE 


SCHILLINGSCOURT, 


A Romance. From the German of 
E. MARLITT, 


Author of ‘‘The Old Mam'‘selle's Secret,’’ 
‘The Second Wife,’’ ‘‘Gold E'sie,’’ etc. 


By MRS A. L. WISTER, 
12mo. Extra Cloth. $1.50. 


‘“Itis one of the best of KE. Marlitt’s romances, 
translated by Mrs A. L. Wister. who has an estab- 
lished reputation for excellance of jadgment in ch on- 
ing works for translation, and ‘or grace and skull in 

ng them ''—New York Eveniug Post. 
gece ty rani dan nl tntrene Bows 
ngth, viv dness, 2D ome, 
Satarday Evening Gazette. 








*,*For sale all Booksellers, i t by mail, 
postpaid. on receipt ot the mereb ap”? gated 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
715 and 717 Market St , Philadelphia. 


— — 


R. DOLLARD, 


S138 
CHESTNUT 8T., 











forehead 
He has always ready for sale ® of 
te’ WwW 7 
zation ‘Brae Car — ——— 
inane oat ——— 








ORGAN PIANO 
pROAN BEATTY PIANC 


Dee Rwelle W.! : : 
Kew Plamen, $142 ——— 
* Daniel F, Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 
SS CARD * 
CARD$—SOTWO ALIKE, WAME IN GOLD. 
J Mec. % — ‘ards, 0c. 2% **H HH Cande! 





bo 


¥ 





us 8,” Allsent for 50e, Address 
E. E. JOHNSONBAUCH ‘ 
ie Royerton, tna 
ſ nvested in Wall St. stccks makes 
fortunes every month Book seat 
Addreas ee: xplaining 


—— we BAXTER &O., Bankers, 7 Wall st, N.Y 
50 <hromo. snowflake, (riental, Lily, ete. 

with , . . 
Mernorg, Gong’ — 


— 


Elegant Cards New | hromo, Shells Gilt-Edge 
DO sera ae, er at A. Spring, E. Walling- 


OS — 


Pocket Fife, 2 Game A 
——S then, Lda. 35 Fan canis on, Cllstin booes Clintanvilie, OL 


COatiaia ae oases Ses Wt 
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FINE PAPER HANGINGS. 


REMOVAL. REMOV AL. 


W. W. FINN, 


LATE ROWELL, VINE 2 O°, 


From §. W. Corer Ninth and Chestuat to No. 1303 Chestwat Stree, 


Berth side, Nextte N W. Corner Thirteenth Street. 


THE NEW FALL Pa 
LARGE VARIETY Lath INPOREA Toes” EVERY Uae UE ae witsen WALL FAPERS 
W. W. FINN, 1908 Oune Be. 


MOST POPULAR NEWSPAPER OF THE DAY. 
GRAND PREMIUM SCHEME! 
INCLUDING VALUABLE PRIZES. 


HOME AND FARM! 


FOR 1879 AND 1880. 
The Home and Farm is an cultural and family paper, published {-mooth 8. F. Avery & Son 
at Louteville, Ky. It ts an eight-page paper. six colamus to ule page. giving forty taht co'wmne Of matter 
a 


each issue, two issues of which are equal to an eight thi matter equal to the best 
the magazines published. The subscription pricved Honeasd vane ” 


FIFTY CENTS A YEAR! 


oe ee tepermation 7 epost a lnetructions relative to ve premiums offered t clad rateors cond to the Pub 
yp fe ~ ET copy of | ome and Farm, in every number of which ound a 


HAPPY HOUSEKEEPERS ! 


The Housekeeper; 
An Illustrated Morthly | de Domestic Eco.omy. 75 Cents. a Year. 


AS reached a circulation ot coptes in the first year of its existeuce and it mast have extraordinary 
merit, Ithas FULL DEPARTMENT, 








Qasr 








PARLOR, AND RECIPES 
( All tried and approved ) 
SII1ING ROOM, — | = LAUNDRY. 
DRAWING ROOM, NURSERY, 











KITCHEN, RULES AND MEDICAL. 
rmined to int helpful. and as neat as Tinted Paper,and Clear Type can make it. The Publishers are de. 





Snebdes it widety at once, and 
Will Send it From Now to January 1,1881, 
FIFTEEN MONTHS FREE, 


To the First Lady at any Post Office in the Unt'ed tates or Canadas who sends her address with % cents, 
(to pay postage and mailing J To any lady who sends and fails t» be first. they will send Che Houseke ever 
tour months or refund money as req . We make the came offer to any bride. married since Jan. |, 1879 
Address BUCKGAY® PUB, Ce Sinmeapolis, Minn 


For More than Half a Century the Leating Family Paper of America ! 
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B most striking point in the coming 
modes is the tendency towards the adop- 
tion of masculine garments. The coats, 
the waistecats. hats, collars and ties are 

witarat scrupie. The revers, which bave hith- 
erte been fanriful, are now cut by strict taf!- 
ortng rules, and are very manly fn styte. 
Habit jackets wil) be universally adopted and 
will be made of all materials, without ex«ep- 
tion, and even of tabrics differing from that 
used for the skirt. Let us suppose that we 
possess & skirt of damask fabric, the habit 
bodice wiil be made of velvet of the same 
color as the desian on the groundwork, while 
the waistooat may be of satin, of one of the 
shades Of the design. With « skirt of biack 
cashmere, or with a biac® costume, the watst- 
eoat can be of plain or broche velvet, or the 
jacket of velvet, the gtiet of satin, either black 
or enlored. 

Automn toflettes are mete of fancy woolen 
and silken fabrics. or of gray cashmere, with 
of course, the habit bodice. This mode ts ex- 
tremely economical, and s'lows of arrange- 
ment, and often leaves sufficient material for 
a waistooat to supniement another dree-, 
With theese habit jackets very lars ties are 
worn, Of fine muslin, sdiged with tulle point 
d’esprit, Gnely pleated in narrow rows. These 
ties are really too large, but then—they are 
fashionable. 

The morning costumes will be simple, the 
pleated skirtand plain tuntc, habit bodice; 
the pleata of the skirt are often basted on a 
foundation of cambric, and the tnnic fs ar 
rapaed upon these, to the great economy ofr 
material. Of course an old eflk dress would 
make a stil! better foundation. 

Bieck tatile dresse« for evening wear are 

prettily made, with to'le ornaments, while to 
“vary thie stvie the velvet coat fs either plain. 
striped. or broche, with satin watetenat, m- 
vrofdered or plain, or painted by hand. For 
thia elegant style has eatin retarne’ to favor, 
and althongh it 1s ton costly to hecome ger. 
eral, yet ribbons, and even drees matertals, 
are to be seen adorned’ with heantiful hand 
paintings. Onr artistic readers will not be 
slow t* take this hint 

The Japanese atyie ie cradnally gaining tn 
favor.and fonlards «nch as might be worn bv 
Jananese grantees, are now employe’ in mak- 
ing dress elegant. 

It ts net absolutelv necessary to adopt the 
atyle and anstame of bycon® generations and 
many ladies are weartnge moet practical tot- 
lattes of black eros-arain with scarfs of In- 
dian foulard in patterns of palms. The pleat. 
ing bordering the skirt is headed by a band of 
Indian foulard, but the trimmings are ar- 
ranged in such a manner that they can he 
very easily removed when one fs tired of the 
palms. 

Among the novelties for the early rart of 
autumn its a beautiful material of bourre de 
sote, and called Torkish cashmere Thick, and 
yet supple, this fabric shows all the rich ane 
varied hues of an indian shawl; the grenund 
color is nenally red. green, or turquotae bine 
and the matertal te chiefiv need for lorg.tich:- 
fitting casaquine without any trimming, the 
fabric tteelf being of too beantifnl a oature to 
require the adventitious aid of other orna- 
menta. 

Trimmtines for dresses are embroidered on 
the matertal, and are mouch worn; cretonne, 
foulard, lawn.and bares all serve as a fonn- 
dation for thie work, and the fine cotton ma- 
tertals with Indian dasigns have the pattern 
outlined with platn stitch worked fn very fine 
gold thread. The new colors for embroidery 
and fabrics are lizard-green, frog green. and 
rose nymphe. Bines are in all shades from 
Laty Montagn to ciond blue. 

Habit hodices are very fashionable, and are 
tried in all shapes and of all pertod«; the most 
stylishare made of broceaded velvet in imita- 
tion of Genoa velvet.of plain and ribbed vel- 
vet, and of satin enriched with fine embrotd. 
ery worked In iridescent crysta' beads, The 
Prince of Wales jacket, and the Bromme! and 
D'Oreay ovate are also fashionable, and are 
made of very One cloth. 

Plush is aleo a favorite material for the pres- 
ent; and stylish coats ‘are made of it to wear 
with skirt« that are elitber of the same color 
as, Or & contrast to. the plush. These coats are 
varied in form, but they are all more or leas 
military in atyle; there is the Hussar, with 
short basque; the Gendarme, with plastron ; 
and the Garde Francaise. There is also the 
Louies XVth style, with the ooat-tafls, and the 
trimming each side of the waistonat; also the 

Merveilieuse, which in some in instances re. 
sembies the Louts X Vith form, and sometimes 
that of the Directoire. 

The Taliien coat is exceedingly pretty. It ts 
loog waisted, clings to the figure closely ; its 
basque is round on the hips, and long at the 
back: it fe crossed with a bandoultere, or 
shoulder-beit of multicolored embroidery 
and chen'ile fringe. I have seen a Tallien coat 
made of Fiorentine bronze plush, the embro!- 

dery red and old gold. and 't was worn over a 
bronze Indian cashmere skirt. trimmed in 
freat with plush bands, the tabiier being of 
bronze satin, anda slight admixture of plush 
im the cashmere train. 

A new toilette in the Louis X Vith style is 
another variation of La Mode. The front of 
the dress is of quassia-—colored failie arranged 
imp folds; the sides are long, wide, and co- 
quettishly draped to form light paniers; they 
ere of satin im the same shade, and the 
waistcoat corresponds with them ; the edge of 
the waistcoat and of the sides tails on the tab- 
ifer, and ts trimmed witha lovely fringe of 
emall beads mingled with passementerie ; 


‘on goods are In the same soft shades as the 
satin, and are cut with diamond tacets which 
give them an extremely brilliant appearance. 
The piece of satin covering half the dress is 
cut In a single niece, the waistecat being 
marked on it withouts seam; the beck and 
sleeves are of faille. Toe collar is Snished of 
witb revers. 

A pleasing model is a walking costume of 
the fashionable woolen armure, trimmed with 
the still more fashionable pa'm material. an 
Ortental-looding fabric The Directorie jacket 
being entirely com posed of the palm material, 
the armare skirt pleated and divided by bands 
of palm material, the double paniers being 
made of the two fabrics, and the tunic at the 
back as well as the hem of the dress, being 
edged with palm material. 

A stylish mantie for wearing with light tol- 
lettes is the Diana of Tartan material, pleated 
at the back and with a large velvet revere fall- 
ing straight in frontlike a stole. The Reca- 
mier mantie is of Indian cashmere lined with 
thin eatin in a bright shade; for instance, a 
Reeamter mantie of tete de negre cashmere is 
lined with caroubter satin, finished off round 
the neck with a pleated collarette, and round 
the edges with a deep pleated founce of cash- 
mere lined with satin, and witha satin head- 
ing. 

Fancy jewe'ry is already employed in the 
shape of ornaments for bonnets, and even for 
dresses. Butterfites of meta! will be seen on 
bonnets, and huge files, locusts, etc..in the 
large bows of ribbon which will trim dresses 
for the evening. Every kind of insect is fash- 
fonable for pins, ea’-rings and brooches, and 
the same insects of larger size will figure in 
the dress trimmings. There will also be worn 
cravats (genuine, if one can afford it). These 
cravats are com posed of several rows of small 
pearls, terminating with a tassel, and are tied 
atthe throat precisely like a cravat. 

Bridal dres*es are very handsome this sea- 
son; they are composed of combinations of 
two or three fabrics, the preference be'ng 
given to creamy white satin combined with 
brocaded satin, and trimmed with lace. Bro. 
caded velvets and uncut velvets in brocaded 
stripes are for trimming satin and fafile 
dresses. When plain white faille ts selected, it 
requires a quantity of satin to give it the Ins- 
trons effect nowin vogue. The orange blos- 
roms are mounted as long trailing sprays that 
are carried down the left side of the skirt,and 
instead of there flowers being fastened to the 
bodice, they are removed to the shoulders, 
where they form epaulettes. 

Bridesmaids’ dresses are most fashionable 
when made of some thin white fabric, and a 
more youthtfu' style than the toilet of the 
bride, are trimmed with bright flowers, the 
colors for each one being different, or two 
wenring the samecolor. The fashion ot brides 
maids wearing veils still continues, but they 
are never as long as that worn by the bride, 
and are arranged at the back of the head in 
some greceful style. 

White breton or else point d’esprit lace is 
gathered to stand ina very fall rnffie ineside 
the neck and sleeves of the richest dresses, or 
a quilling of it is put on the outside of the 
baeq ne, passing behind the neck, and down 
each side of the front, being set back of the 
buttons and holes so that the edges will touch 
when aliowed to fall in a drooping frill. 

A square handkerchief fichn of white India 
muslin with a wide hem is worn with dark or 
Hight dresses, tied loosely around the neck, 
both in the honse andstreet. There are alsoa 
variety of silk handkerchiefs for the neck. 
These arein gay Scotch plaids, or bright Per- 
sian colors in smal! palm leaves.’ 

A startling novelty is an owl’s head as a 
trimming for misses’ round bats. The de- 
mand for owls’ heads exceeds the supply. A 
prettier novelty is a pigeon's head hat trim- 
ming. The head ts turned slightly on one side, 
rising from the iridescent neck and breast, 
and showing one ruby-colored eye with its 
biack pupil. 

The latest importations of dreased and un- 
dressed kids show the new colors and shades 
that appear in the new dress goods. The Bur. 
goynes, navy blues, plums, browns, yellows, 
invisible deep sea greens, olives, drabs, arays, 
ecrus, and all the evening shades are found in 
every variety of tone, 

The hosiery partakes of the Orienta) and 
medimval character of the dreas g0o0ds, both 
in the colors and designs. The cases and 
counters where the richest stockings are dis- 
played reveal as startling combinations of 
color and originality of design as the bizarre 
miilinery goods. Chevron effects on the in- 
step in two colors, with the rest of the stock- 
ing tn stil) another coior, are frequently seen, 
and roses and flowers are embroidered in nat- 
ural colors on both dark and light grounds. 
One of the most striking novelties in this line 
fea black lisle-thread stocking 6m bro'dered 
with medmval designs in gold-colored silk. At 
@ little distance it looks as if embroidered 
with gold bullion thread ana cords. 


Fireside Chat. 





MANTELPIECE DBUORATION. 


HE open fire has often been called the 
bousehbold Penates. To carry out the idea 
the fireplace and mantelpiece must be re- 

arded as the shrine and altar of this 

omestic idol, while our efforts to decorate 
it in every wy yh A) be considere« ag 
a lavdabie act. Ite be the pretitest nt 
of our rooms, 8s it is the type of the — 
}+ ge whieh are set cur dearest hopes and 

ys, our closest our 

Joy ns, tenderest 


™ 
The “ingleside.” or “the chimney corner.” 
afe words which bave grown to nave * wider 























only the cheery flames glowing depths 
light which go so far toadorn even an usly | W. H . (Phila. Pa — — 
et oe om better tban it dnes any. roy oie arm ti net. The suthor led st Marea? 
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Imat, 
the display of their taste in room ° Lizzie. ¢Philas.. ~The suitade 

Not 2 very long ago, the ordin mantel. | YoU can weer is *— 7 or brides at 
pt- ce decora wes of — ph - - AW course you mgh* wear you like, bat it is ax 
scription; a large mirror backed ‘he 
pleor and reflected on its burnished shield, a Mn i Va 1a tae, NAVE DO per. 
clock, a pair of candelabra, and two screens, | under the ri we yeu eon ee ane 


interspersed Jn some instances with smaller 





@ pair of spill-vases often replacing the former 




















and 8 tamil rtrait the latter; the clock was Trirr. (Dizen. Mo be 
bronze instead ¢ of ormola, and the candelabra twentr-dve es obtained from 
were sometimes replaced by bronzes. Sus beams ty x rules to mention bust. 
We bave changed ail that, and we have Megennan, ( * 

———— * as you 
fashions in mantel ptece decorations are spring | hundreds il e . % are 
ing up every day. Those who can afford to go | lieve adeq even a tyth of such cases. - 
to an artistic upbolsterer for their chimney H.8 H.. (Roxboroagt P —— 

way be weit a mn be wildered b the fas- —— several the face than coa- 
els,” may well nig w \- 8* F 
cinating combinations of velve tiles, and | desired resu ——— one are aim 
carved wood (the latter either ebonised or ELLEN. UO. )—It would be decidedly 
stained and hed a deep lustrous olive, or | like and fast for be try to attenes —— — 
painted delicate cream or green or pink, or | stten in x. te desires —— 
left to its own tone of brown) with decorated | au⸗st with you some means 4 





and inted panels and tiles, and stamped 










pa 
and gilt leather. All,however, have not purses better consult a medical 3 
lone’ enough to allow them to toau in =e pp — Ba complain, 
Seen ners eel cane bw enagee. | ee , * 
these es y I wo - 
tions forthe decoration above their fireplaces. PatErp. ak ap hy My re is at an 

If you have a wood “over mantel,” it should | ers if on Be —* “ = 







match the woodwork of the — thus, an 
Adams Brrangement, painted in so/t creamy 
tints, will not look well ina room where the 
doors and sk'rtings are black and gold, ror a 
carved oak one in one whereal!l the wood work 
is painted. I donot, however, like wood ina 
drawing room, velvet looks much better; a 
triple shelf of velvet, with supports and back. 
ground of the same material, is a very pretty 
and not an expensive decoration over a 
drawing room or bondoir mante!-piece; the 
upper shelf should be narrower than the lower 
and thev may be decked with any lace or Per- 
sfan, Japanese. or Indian embroidery. The 
velvet ghould harmonise witb the predomi- 
pant tin? of the room; but must rot of too 
light or bright a shade—(eep olive claret or 
dark pea-cock are the most effective. It should 
be remembered that the object of these shel ves 
is to hold ornairents and that they requirea 
moet alarming amount of bric a-brac, so if you 
have not enough china. to fill them weil, it 
w'll be better for you to eschew them alto. 
gether. and turn your decorative mind in 
another direction. 

Another pretty icea, es lly suitable to 
a boudoir. is a continuation of the mantel 
board in the torm of a velvet screen of any 
share you like against the wall above; this 
not only mates a good background for the or- 
namentson the mantel-piece, but is in iteelf a 
fine field for decoration, as odds and ends ot 
al) kinds look well on it. Itis a good plan to 
have fn the middle of the screen a small paint- 
ing, plaque, or a Dresden or Venetian mirror; 
this forms a centre, and ronnd it you may 
hang all manner of thingse—Indian jewelry, 
Photographs, Japanese screens, quaint fans, 
china plates and plaques, odd foreign beads, 
earved ivories, old daggers; in fact, all the 
thousand and one knickkacks a8 woman's sou! 
delights in, These wil! a!) look well if proper- 
ly arranged, so that a certain harmony shail 
obtain among the heterogeneous collection, 
and each article *hall depend for part of its 
effect on another. If von are tortunate 












ron over the back of 
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8. T. P. (Nienlet. Minn.)- Persons of unsound 








more correct to 
duty, than as if u were more akin to oo, 


N (Phita., Pa. r 
which ‘si on are either lion Pook roof 
m To pay 

of printing, and savertising 
publisher — —— on poles. or 
blisher to take apen himself al! expense of 
work, and allow the author a percentage. 


J. B. H., (Silver *prings. Fia )—The precise ‘ate 
the bulling of Leeds Castile. Kent, is not known. 
is probably one of the 
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ign, ted 
ove ——— * the ruins of a still cider struc- 
ture property is now. or was some years since, 
owned by a gentieman named Wickham. 


ReaDER, (@nyder, Pa. )--**Old’’ was the title given 
to — Rodrigo Boe a Spanish ————— — 










74th year of his age. He is rewarded 26 » model of 
ce vi of bis 










enough to small Bartolozzi prints, | hero c virtues and t 

family miniatures, or even really good water = oa eS ~ et 

color sketches, they will loox charming sunk | middieof which is the ecliptic. or sun's path. Itcom- 

in such a velvet screen. ane the twelve conste! 3. which once consti- 
Butea and from which are pamed, the twelve signs of 






I bave had several ing uitries for directions to 
make the soft fluffy tassels so much used now 
asa bordering for mata, cushions, baskets and 
table covers. Thev are quite simple and are 
made as followse:—Cut a piece of card the depth 
the tasse! ‘s required to be, abont 21n. isa 
length. Bound thie wind twenty-four times 
the wool (which i* generally crewel) of which 
the tassel 1s to he made. Then with a worrted 
needle pass between the work and the card at 
the top, and tie tightly with another piece of 
wool Blip the card out, and, half an inch be- 





ths zodtac. 

KENTUCKY, (Livingston. Ky. }—The giass plates for 
cameo pictures are co ited with pormal collidion of the 
Lar te nok completely Ory, the protare whics hes sess 

tis com x 
previously trimmed and finished to dipped rapidly ipte 
a'cohol aod appited withoat delay to me pet. The 
prints are pressed and rubbed down h smooth 


an 
writin —* and the operation of mounting is 
rerded wit as soon as the ks of the pictures have 



























low, tie the same piece of woo! tightly round ployed for mountin 
pass the needle back to the top of the tassel, | jaro ranidiy the pietare is applied and presse 
and the end ts ready to sew the ket. mat,or | the collidion surface, the more besatifal will be 
anything oles requtred; bat before doing so | finished result. 
rp scissors cu oops in half at the , istopheles is 8 

lower end of the tassel,and comb the work en atiog Luciter—the evil pri 
with & coarse comb, eo that it is softand fluffy. | Gosthe’s of Faust. which hes been tranels o. 

How to Utilize old Postage Stamps.—D uring oa he 4 ang fe oo tee batter “4 





a recent visit abroad I was interested in oh. 
serving a romewhat artistic use forthem. In 
& wiaes case in which photographs, ete.. were 
exhibited for sale in the coffee room, I saw 
reveral saucers, cup*. and plates which struck 
meas novel On examination I found they 
were covered with old postage siamp:. ar 

















ley. 
poet. drowned in the Gulf of Spezzia. 
uring — in ena. Fifteen days afterwards 








ranged with great effect in patterns, Th: se wast the and in scecrdance 
were evidently gum med on the crockery first, with his —— wishes wee tarned to a hes upos 
and then varnished, so that they could be tea The remains were enciesed in ap ure 
washed without detriment The patterns were | and buried in Rome This explain the 





moetiv produced by the higher = 
lish starons, while t backerouen tan a 


of common ny on 
Reard ‘of common pine — 










mented in the same way. the! sh to say, Introduce me ‘o your rom 
were stained and varnished —M AE — trom aoe ta tor sari oi a oe you very a}. 
Folding Screen Suggestions.—I saw a lovely tne Ataer pe: yes. one of them; po. clench’ 
screen of four panels, each one worked, rep. | them rolled ao In The “right 2* I am —— 
* 







resenting the four season and thought 
suggestions might beof interest to — A 
pa ui — mee ¢ panel 4 nent blue, with 
ern fronds y eS ins 
from a bank of 
Summer had 
smaller flowers, 
fous hues 



























































sled mass creepin of convolva N. ¥.8 , (Homer. La Weare net sure sbout 
and lea Diack nuts, and to 3 auther of the lines but you will probably fo -— 
ol of golden corn thrown across. | W"'ttier 3. It would Hmaposst ble for ered more 
wi his prpiar out Fhepated bates | teste aed ak yhoo ran 
in, had a goo sized twig a te ——— case you cannot dn withou® enguse! ta te east 
on which arobin sat singing. A little cottage —— — way * &. Constant — 
was to be seen in the distance, and around | ing 8”d brush'ng the with a atiff brush a aay 
were — of holly, with touches of snow | deveaicial. Por freckles wash with ted, 008 
everywhere. Each Penet was a picture it it. | The besiness of “patent ironing."* 26 oe ‘The i- 
self, the arrangement being most tic. The | °Bly be learned bv ¢ je worth 
work was in sfiks, and the mounting in rae | ttrementisonly in the a.tare ols ty. but i Titgs 
and gold.—_aA Worker. black pb Tt i ee lady shoot 

never shew love tieman ustt! 

Thomas Gay and With Smi th, ——— an interest —— fay 4-4 
the three men to whom Con Fed the in'tistive is te make a sacrifice of si! moder: 
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warmthhad heaeay of Reet ha —* 
ae ee eee ho does 
remem indignation which a 
few years od the — ter 
daube shoves into das rooms instead of 
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